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Che Editor’s Page 


The Editor’s Travels 


Last month material for this page 
was written by the Editor while he was 
in Fulton, Missouri, at the N.A.D. Re- 
organization Conference, and it was 
confined mostly to a report on the Ful- 
ton meeting. The Fulton interlude was 
merely a stopover in a month of editorial 
wandering, and it may be that readers 
would be interested in the remainder 
of the journey, so this is a brief report 
on that. 


En route to Fulton, we stopped at the 
Montana convention in Great Falls, and 
found the Montana people the usual 
friendly group whom it is always a 
pleasure to visit. It was a pleasure to 
tell such interested listeners about the 
work of the N.A.D., and the members 
of the Montana Association are such 
staunch supporters of the N.A.D. that 
they increased their membership dues 
so that a per capita tax of one dollar 
per member will be paid to the N.A.D. 


Our experiences at the Fulton Con- 
ference are adequately supported else- 
where in these pages. From Fulton we 
moved on to St. Louis for a meeting 
with the 1957 convention local commit- 
tee, and a rally at the St. Louis Club. 
where Vice President Dave Peikoff pre- 
sented his famous act of selling the N. 
A. D., and the St. Louis people re- 
sponded nobly. A number of delegates 
from the Fulton meeting were present 
at this rally. 


We found Chairman Morris Campbell 
and his St. Louis committee well ad- 
vanced with their plans for the conven- 
tion, and everyone planning to attend 
is assured of a good time. We inspected 
the hotel headquarters and we were 
convinced it had the best arrangements 
of any hotel in which the Association 
has been privileged to convene for some 
time. 

Leaving St. Louis, we flew with Secre- 
tary Greenmun to Washington, D. C., 
where we were to spend a week in con- 
ference with a number of government 
agencies. The program there was ar- 
ranged by Board Member Boyce R. Wil- 
liams, Consultant on the deaf in the U. 
S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and we had the help of numerous others 
on the OVR staff. We met in Washing- 
ton at the request of Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. A complete resume 
of the meetings will be published in 
THE SILENT WorKER next month. 


As a result of the meetings in Wash- 
ington it appeared that still more might 
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be accomplished by some further meet- 
ings in New York, so we went on to 
New York for three days. Space this 
month does not permit a description of 
these meetings, but that will come later. 


From New York we went to conven- 
tions in Forth Worth, Texas, Jackson, 
Mississippi, and Mobile, Alabama, with 
a picnic in New Orleans between the 
Texas and Mississippi conventions. The 
Texans, like the Montanans, were the 
friendliest of people, and, like Montana, 
they voted unanimously to increase 
their membership dues in order to pay 
to the N.A.D. an extra dollar for each 
member. In addition to that, a number 
of the Texas folks joined the Dollar-A- 
Month Club. 


Our appearance in New Orleans was 
a non-scheduled event. We found they 
were having a picnic while we were 
changing planes, and they invited us to 
speak on the work of the N. A. D. Al- 
though a recent rally had signed up 
most of them for the N.A.D. nearly half 
of those at the picnic joined the Dollar- 
A-Month Club. The New Orleans deaf 
are wonderfully enthusiastic about the 
N.A.D., thanks to the help of L.A.D. 
president Tony Mowad, Fulton delegate 
Oliver Childress, the old war horse, 
Henry Soland, and a capable local 
leader, Floyd Hicks. 


Chief interest in Mississippi was their 
new school, and we found that while the 


school has an outstanding superintend- 


ent in Dr. Robert S. Brown, and splen- 


‘did new buildings, it is handicapped by 


lack of funds. The N.A.D. hopes to co- 
operate with the Mississippi Association 
in improving the situation. 


We got to the Alabama convention 
for the last day and found that they 
had just elected the old live wire, Sam 
Rittenberg, president, to succeed Harry 
L. Baynes, another live wire. Alabama 
is starting a project other state associ- 
ations would do well to copy. The state 
is being divided up into sections and 
a member selected in each section to get 
members and build up the Association. 


When we finally returned to the home 
stand we found that Business Manager 
Harry Jacobs and Office Manager Delta 
Martin had done an excellent job of pro- 
ducing THe Srtent Worker for July, 
indicating that the editor is expendable. 
Turning quickly to the Education page, 
we found that Ted Griffing had made 
the deadline and that he said someone 
had made some sneering remarks about 
our gallivanting around the country. 
Well. well, Ted, please tell them that be- 


fore they read these lines we shall be 
off for Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, as 
guest of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of the Deaf, to take 
advantage of a wonderful opportunity 
to lay the cause of the N.A.D. before 
some more wonderful people. 
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Louisiana Has No Bones to Pick With... 


ANTHONY MOWAD 


Its Native Son Who Is a Ball of Fire 
By David Peikoff 


H. yA! Anybody got bones? 

Yes, Tony has three of them — the 
special kind owned by, alas, too few 
of the earth’s elect. For one thing, Tony 
has the wishbone, not the sort known 
in Proverbs as “with wishing comes 
grieving” but that divine fire which 
breathes one upward on the ladder of 
success. Secondly, because Tony is deaf 
he uses the elbow-bone whereas normal- 
ly the jawbone is exerted in ferreting 
out information essential for one to go 
places. Finally and importantly, Tony 
has the backbone. He does not quit so 
easily once his eyes are fixed upon a 
target. Such a happy combination of 
bones, sparked by ambition and ability, 
drives a man into a magnificent doer, a 
classy finisher. 


And the man who puts plenty of 
power behind his bullets is Anthony 
Mowad of Oakdale, Louisiana. One 
good look at him and you are reminded 
of Napoleon. Short in stature but aristo- 
cratic in bearing without any of the 
“Little Corporal’s” mean traits, dark- 
complexioned and_ stocky, with eyes 
which tell you he means business, Tony 
Mowad at 29 is already in his inimi- 
table way putting Louisiana on the map 
just as glamorously as did Huey Long 
of fabled Louisiana political memories 
and as always does New Orleans with 
its Mardi Gras pageantry. 

Barely finishing his first term as presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Association of the 
Deaf, Tony Mowad almost single- 


handedly led his state organization to 
that lofty perch it still occupies in the 
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derby of having rounded up the largest 
batch of Century Club members from 
his region for the N.A.D. At its 1955 
convention in Baton Rouge the L.A.D. 
raised over $6,000 for the resurgent na- 
tional group. What was even more sur- 
prising was that Tony still makes it his 
strict business at every opportunity to 
needle the laggards to own up to their 
responsibilities. To justify this crusade 
he and his wife were among the first 
ones to pay up on their pledges in full, 
not at once, but through systematic 
remittances to the head office. On top 
of this Tony had organized two success- 
ful N.A.D. rallies previously. By such 
consecrated activities Tony has nailed 
the lie so widely and mistakenly preva- 
lent that the South is the headquarters 
of Rip Van Winkles, of decrepit citizens 
weakened by a torpid climate to crawl at 
a snail’s pace, a region populated by a 
race of do-nothings. His remarkable 
zeal for the N.A.D. is not an outgrowth 
of personal vanity but is due to his con- 
viction that the American deaf, in their 
welfare promotions, should prove their 
fitness to assume world leadership in 
matters affecting the deaf. 


Tony’s reputation for result-getting 
reached the ears of the Jaycees of Oak- 
dale who requisitioned his service as 
their treasurer. He actually lived up to 
all advance notices and did his work so 
well that he was re-elected by acclama- 
tion for another year. One would think 
‘that among the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce members the lone deaf officer 
would have to endure the indignities of 


factotum in his father's thriving 
business at Oakdale, La. 


Tony, a 


being slighted and even overlooked, but 
not so with the irrepressible Tony. By 
taking the initiative and by always being 
interested in everything that went on, 
Tony managed to keep himself in the 
swim of things in the hearing world. 
His popularity among this group of 
rising business executives proves that 
Tony needed no lessons from Dale Car- 
negie on how to get along with people. 
He was a natural mixer from way back. 
Digging biographical data out of Tony 
was as fruitful a job as trying to find 
water on the Sahara Desert. One soon 
gets the cue to knock on the doors of 
those who know Tony best. There is, 
for instance, Parrish Fuller of Oakdale, 
who served for 24 years as a member of 
of the State Board of Education, who, 
knowing Tony like an open book, was 
always his admirer. According to this 
informant, Tony lost his hearing from 
an attack of spinal meningitis when he 
was five and he entered the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf two years later. 


At school life was never dull for Tony. 
He early manifested qualities of leader- 
‘ship in athletic activities. He was presi- 
dent of the Richardson Club and later 
on was treasurer of it. In 1940 he was 
a boy wonder as a scribe, and served 
ashonor member of the Citizenship Club. 
He became treasurer and president by 
turns of the Athletic Association from 
1942 to 1945. Taking charge of the then 
floundering A.A. which had only $1.13 
in its treasury, Tony’s driving energy 
resulted in a bank balance at the year’s 
end of $650. The Oakdale whiz next 
turned his power play on school report- 
ing work, especially in the realm of 


Daddy Mowad, the proprietor, and Tony, a 
chip off the old block, pose together in 
their store. 


Tony relaxing at home with his beauteous wife, Mary Ann, and daughter, Julie Ann. 


sports, and he managed various athletic 
teams from 1941 to 1945. Before he 
stepped into the workaday world Tony 
had won an outstanding award as a boy 
scout and as a symbol of his advance- 
ment here he was given a knife and 
hatchet. He masterminded the state-wide 
drive to bolster the sagging A.A. fi- 
nances. He became an all-round bowl- 
ing champion for two years (1952-53) 
at the Baton Rouge bowling tourna- 
ment. Since 1946 Tony has annually 
presented to the most outstanding L.S.D. 
athlete the “Anthony Mowad” award. 
After his school days were behind him, 
Tony’s restless nature drove him into 
state organization activities. The con- 
vention elected him treasurer in 1946 
when he was barely 19 years old. He 
served with distinction for two years 
before moving up to the rarefied atmos- 
phere in 1952 as president of the Louisi- 
ana Association of the Deaf. 


Tony Mowad has another admirer, 
who at the drop of the hat is ready to 
pour forth all you want to know about 
Tony’s early days. Her name is Mrs. 
Lillian R. Jones, at present supervising 
principal of the primary department of 
the L.S.D., whose 40 years of loyal serv- 
ice to the school and whose interpreting 
skill at conventions of L.A.D. were but 
two of many proofs that “keeping up 
with the Joneses” is a game worth shoot- 
ing after in this highly specialized pro- 
fession. She loved the deaf so and 
worked her head off for them to such an 
extent that to prove to her that those 
special people she labored to promote 
their happiness really loved her in turn. 
Tony buzzed around during one of the 
L.A.D. conventions before he succeeded 
in getting L.R.J. voted as honorary 
member of the organization. 


Says Mrs. Jones in her role of a 
raconteur retrospectively: “Our field 
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worker who visited in his home and in 
his father’s store during the preceding 
summer told us an incredible tale about 
a six-year-old kid who went through the 
motions of making sales — and actually 
did make change correctly, without 
knowing the names of any of the pieces 
of money he handled . . . he was smart 
enough to know values, and equivaluate 
change before he had even been in 
school. 


The first teacher of the Mowad laddie 
was Miss Marie Curtis, a very tiny miss 
who loved him dearly. He did her one 
very real disservice. She taught him two 
or three days without realizing he had 
the mumps during the spring of that 
year, and took the mumps herself. He 
had a slight case, she had a bad one. 
She was back in school after nursing a 
swollen jaw for a period of time, taught 
one day, then went out for an equally 
long period of quarantine with the other 
jaw. Anthony’s case was light — and 
simultaneous. He came back serenely, 
and soon. This teacher still chuckles 
over the matter. 


You can call memories the movies of 
the mind. Mrs. Jones likes to turn the 
time backward to the day during a most 
exciting football game at the school 
when pupils and the staff were amused 
beyond words watching Tony on his 
knees, salaaming wildly when a winning 
touchdown was scored. 


As he grew up, Tony, according to 
Mrs. Jones’ saga, began to take a “big 
brother” interest in the younger boys 
in school, and he would frequently talk 
to them singly or in groups about the 
importance of good manners, of co- 
operation, of cheerfulness, and of all 
the other traits of character which 
needed stressing. 


Whether or not they were worried by 
the saying that “familiarity breeds con- 


tempt,” school executives as a general 
rule are walking icebergs and they keep 
at a distance from their graduates. Not 
so with Supt. John S. Patton, whose 
opening lines in a letter to the writer 
revealed a paternal affection for the 
subject of this sketch. Says he: “Very 
soon after assuming the Superintendency 
of the Louisiana State School for the 
Deaf, I became acquainted with Anthony 
Mowad. The acquaintance has ripened 
into friendship as time passed by, and 
we have had many interesting confer- 
ences together since I have known him. 
His genuine deep interest in every as- 
pect of the welfare of the school and 
its pupils impressed me at our first 
meeting, and such interest is constant 
and unfailing.” 

Of his unquestioning loyalty for his 
alma mater, Supt. Patton has a word 
to say: “Being himself such an out- 
standing product of his alma mater, he 
has been able to interpret the needs of 
his school to individuals and in places 
where such interpreting has been most 
helpful. He has been an active ambas- 
sador of good will, not only among our 
deaf citizens, but among a wide circle 
of influential friends.” 


Although the Oakdale wonder boy 
never breathed a word of it, the good 
he did by stealth he did blush to find 
it fame. On one of his visits to the 
school last year, just as the weather was 
a bit on the raw side, Tony asked about 
a certain little girl who had come from 
not too far from his own home city. He 
found that she really needed help, and 
asked his lovely wife to confer with 
the housemother about the matter. With- 
in the week two big boxes of brand 
new clothes arrived for the little lady, 
filled with a complete supply of things 
she would need for the entire school 
year: a coat, school dresses, underwear, 
socks, sweaters, blue jeans, “Sunday” 
clothes, and a letter within a day or so 
said, “Please buy shoes. They should be 
fitted on her.” 


Perhaps out of his admiration for 
Benjamin Franklin, a man after his 
heart when it comes to practical things, 
Tony was enrolled in the school printing 
class. Several years later, however, he 
was at his parents’ request switched 
over to the business administration de- 
partment in anticipation of the future 
when he expected to become associated 
with his father in his lumber and build- 
ing supply store. This step Tony has 
never regretted, for he is now a highly 
successful business executive in his own 
right. 

In every life some rain must fall but 
there is also the bright side—romance, 
especially, in which Tony in his role 
as a Romeo has figured. Came a time 
for a bowling tournament at the Baton 
Rouge Bowling Center in 1952, during 
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which Gallant Tony met the ravishing 
belle of Mississippi in the person of 
Mary Ann Rush of Meadville. It was 
love at first sight. They  teasingly 
warned Tony never to marry a girl 
named Ann because “An” is an_ in- 
definite article, but Tony laughed it off. 
The girl was equally smitten by him. 
It proved to be about the shortest court- 
ship on record. “My pet,” Tony flashed 
on his finger. “You bet,” she responded. 
Seven weeks later in a beautiful cathe- 
dral nuptial setting at Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, they pledged their troth. 

Now there are six feet under the 
family breakfast table — Daddy, a dark 
brunette tipping the scale at 215 Ibs., 
Mommy Mary, a featherweight with 
flaming red hair and sparkling hazel 
eyes, together with a 1954 present from 
Dr. Stork in the person of Julie Ann. 
The Mowads are lavish entertainers and 
their beautiful home is open alike to 
their hearing friends as well as to the 
deaf. Visitors from all over the conti- 
nent make their way along the beaten 
path to the home where the latchstrings 
are always out. But besides wining 
and dining, the Mowads are television 
devotees. They do not turn up their 
noses at good movies either. They be- 
long to the Book of the Month Club, 
and with both the Mowads — mammy 
and pappy, — reading is a passion. 

At one time Tony thought he could 
hear and at once a hearing aid was 
purchased. Now Tony is wiser for his 
expensive mistake for he keeps warning 
people that sound perception is not the 
same thing as hearing understandingly. 
He is satisfied with his lot in life and 
spins out this neat philosophy, “God 
made me this way so I’ll just go on as 
I am.” 


Parrish Fuller throws more sidelights 
upon Tony’s many-faceted personality. 
For Tony the sun rises and sets upon 
Louisiana State University. Their foot- 
ball team just cannot get licked — not 
ever. The men about town kid Tony 
if the Tigers lose a game but Tony al- 
ways writes on his pad, “It was just an 
upset.” On the other hand, if the team 
wins, the same joshers won’t come 
around for Tony to gloat — Tony has 
to look them up to get his gloating 
done. 


And we have Tony’s sister for an 
authority that Tony, as a_ bachelor. 
never would bother to pick up_ his 
clothes at home. As a benedict, how- 
ever, he became “Little Sir Neatness” 
himself. He not only picks up _ his 
clothes but helps do the washing and 
even does the dishes, too! 

All of which puts us in a musing 
mood: There must be an advantage in 
having three special bones of the kind 
that Anthony Mowad of Oakdale, Louisi- 


ana, owns. 
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Whe Stleut Pruuter 


By Ray F. Stallo 


440 Miriam Way, Route | 


Colton, California 


Every so often it comes up that the 
advisability of the deaf entering the 
printing trade is questioned. The argu- 
ment usually is that the poor language 
ability of the deaf is a handicap or that 
various forms of automation will rapid- 
ly diminish the need for printers. The 
first argument only displays an ignor- 
ance of the graphic arts. The printer 
does not write the copy he follows and 
therefore it is quite possible for a 
printer to be competent in his trade 
and not know the language in which he 
works at all. As a matter of fact, we 
know of one Silent Printer who came 
to this country from Denmark and held 
down a job in a printing office in Bos- 
ton before he ever learned English! The 
second argument is disproved by the 
many and desperate attempts being 
made to attract young men to the 
graphic arts as a career. 


An article written by Mr. Robert 
Gans, president of The Gans Ink and 
Supply Company, Los Angeles, is very 
illuminating. Not being a printer him- 
self but doing business exclusively with 
printers may be considered to give Mr. 
Gans an unbiased, authoritative outlook. 
He writes in part: 


“.. . Something has to be done about 
the method of selection of Printing 
Teachers. At present College Degrees 
are required and most teachers depend 
on text book information and are not 
press operators and our students are not 
taught how to operate the machinery. 
Result, the machinery stands idle, the 
school papers are being farmed out to 
commercial printers. Something has _ to 
be done to change the present teaching 
requirements for printing courses so 
practical men can teach presswork.” 


Although Mr. Gans was writing 
about non-deaf, his remarks apply with 
equal force to the non-hearing. How 
many of our schools for the deaf are of- 
fering classes in Vocational Arts, what- 
ever that means, and decry the idea of 
vocational education. They say that each 
pupil should be subjected to a number 
of trades so that he can make a selec- 
tion to his own taste. No idea of teach- 
ing trades seems to prevail. The chil- 
dren are permitted to dabble in this. 
that and the other for three months at 
a time so that they can choose what 
trade to study after graduation. Then, 
if they are lucky, they find some noble 
employer who has no thought of profit 


to laboriously teach them a trade while 
paying out good money in wages. We 
insist such a program is little short of 
a fraud. It is a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money and a serious deception of the 
parents who think their children are 
learning to support themselves as good 
citizens. At the same time how many 
teachers of printing in our schools for 
the deaf really known their business — 
can step in any place in the shop and 
do competent work in all phases of the 
trade? 


We respectfully suggest that a study 
be made to determine in which branch 
of the Graphic Arts the non-hearing 
have been most successful and that de- 
termined an effort made to adjust the 
course of study with training in that 
branch emphasized. We would make use 
of the many aptitute tests which have 
been devised to determine if a given 
pupil has the natural ability to make a 
successful printer. Such determination 
made we would require that pupil to 
remain in the printing class for the rest 
of his school life. We hear educators 
say that such tests are not reliable. Why 
not? Why are aptitude tests less valu- 
able than the IO test, the Stanford test. 
and so on that educators set such 
store by? 


It may be considered that a college 
degree is justly required of an aca- 
demic teacher, however, we do not be- 
lieve that the possession of a college 
degree automatically makes the pos- 
sessor a teacher as some seem to think. 
But we do not think that a degree is a 
prime requisite for a vocational teacher. 
Much more valuable to our mind is a 
demonstrated ability to earn a living in 
the trade over a number of years. We 
have known many fine trade teachers 
who are not college graduates and we 
have known some who were; but in our 
judgment the fact of having attended 
college was not of the utmost impor- 
tance. And in connection with teaching 
vocational subjects to the deaf we are 
firmly convinced that ability to use the 
sign language fluently is vital. We can- 
not understand how a teacher can put 
over an idea successfully without know- 
ing the language of the pupil. And at 
the same time we cannot conceive how 
a child can readily grasp an idea in a 
communication medium which he is not 
naturally fitted to use without great con- 
centration and a lot of guesswork. 


August, 1956 

“Liberty is the only thing you cannot 
have unless you are WILLING TO GIVE 
IT TO OTHERS,’—William Allen White 

Q. (a) If I am not satisfied with a 
motion, how can I go about improving 
it; (b) How many ways are there of 
amending a motion? Thank you. — 
Miss R. 

A. (a) By amending or modifying it. 
(b) Three: —either by inserting or 
adding certain words; by striking out 
certain words; by striking out certain 
words and inserting or adding other 
words or by substituting one paragraph 
for another. 

Q. How may amendments may be 
pending at one time? 

A. Only two. That is, an amend- 
ment to the main motion, and an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Q. How many votes are required to 
adopt a motion with two pending 
amendments ? 

A. Three. That is, first, a vote on 
the amendment to the amendment: 
second, a vote on the amendment as 
amended( or as read) ; and third, a vote 
on the main motion as amended (or as 
read). 

Q. We have been badly confused 
over the difference between an amend- 
ment and a substitute amendment. For 
instance, suppose the following main 
motion is pending: “To buy a new stand 
for the assembly room.” The motion 
was amended to include the size and 
approximate price. A second degree 
(secondary) amendment was then made 
and seconded to insert the words, 
“equipped with rollers” after the words, 
“To buy a new stand.” During the 
course of debate on the secondary 
amendment, a member advised the As- 
sociation to add to the stand a fluores- 
cent light. The question was raised as 
to how the amended motion could be 
changed further. Please untangle this 
situation. — W.McW. 

A. Just use the substitute form of 
amendment as will be explained below. 
Move to amend the pending main mo- 
tion by substituting the motion to pur- 
chase the stand (including the size and 
price, etc.) for the pending main mo- 
tion. A substitute amendment is a first 
degree (primary) amendment. When 
the substitute amendment is stated by 
the Chair, both the main motion and 
the substitute amendment may be 
amended only by a second degree (sec- 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


Dicidinieiiey Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Member, the National Association of 


ondary) amendment. If the substitute 
amendment carries, the new motion be- 
comes the main motion. This new main 
motion opens to debate and amend till 
it is voted upon. 

Q. At the last monthly meeting of 
the club, a member objected to the con- 
sideration of the pending motion, but 
his objection was not seconded. The 
objection was passed by a small ma- 
jority. The minority claimed the de- 
cision of the Chair was illegal in that 
the motion to object was not seconded. 
What was wrong? — JBT 

A. First, the objection was not made 
soon enough. Remember, a motion to 
object cannot be made after the pend- 
ing motion has been partly considered. 
In other words, objection must follow 
immediately after the Chair has stated 
the pending motion. Second, an ob- 
jection does not require a second. Third. 
an objection is sustained or reversed 
by a 2/3 vote not just a majority vote. 
See Robert’s Rules of Order—Revised. 

Q. Is it true that the mover of a mo- 
tion has the first right to the floor once 
his resolution or motion is stated by 
the Chair? 

A. Yes. However, he may make a 
short statement in the form of a pre- 
amble before presenting the resolution, 
but remember — he must not go into 
the merits of the question until it is 
open for discussion. Before the ques- 
tion is stated by the Chair, it is not the 
property of the assembly and no mem- 
ber has the authority to discuss it. 

Q. (a) Has the Chair the right to 
compel a member to present a resolu- 
tion or a main motion in writing? (b) 
Can the Chair rule a member out of 
order if the main motion is not pre- 
sented in writing? 

A. Yes to both (a) and (b). All 
lengthy resolutions or important main 
motions must always be presented in 
writing for the Secretary to record in 
the minutes accurately. But if a mo- 
tion is very short and simple, it is not 
necessary to present it in writing, be- 
cause the Secretary can attend to it 
without any trouble. 

Q. When a member resigns, should 
it be voted upon or just accepted? 

A. Resignation should be adopted by 
a motion and vote. A member ought to 
make a motion to accept the resigna- 
tion with regret. Then it should be sec- 
onded and the Chair takes a vote on the 
resignation. 


DORA KENNER 


Mrs. Dora Norman Kenner 

Dora, the beloved wife of Dr. Marcus 
L. Kenner, passed away of a sudden 
heart attack on Friday morning, June 
22, 1956. She turned 70 on May 15th 
when she was tendered a little surprise 
celebration by her immediate family 
and, later on, by several close friends at 
The Sisterhood of the Hebrew Associ- 
ation of the Deaf. On May 28th she at- 
tended the Gallaudet College Commence- 
ment Exercises and beamed with pride 
‘when her “Ken” was awarded an honor- 
ary degree. She accompanied him in all 
his extensive travels and was, accord- 
ingly, known and loved by a host of 
friends all over the world. 

Large of heart, she “adopted” several 
daughters, — first of whom was Miss 
Helen Schwartz (now Mrs. Sam Green- 
berg) and the latest, Miss Luba Gutman 
(now Mrs. Joseph Rifkin) of Israel, and 
Miss Astrid Ericson of Stockholm, Swe- 
den. To Ken she was not only a loyal 
helpmeet but a precious jewel beyond 
compare, and will be sorely missed by 
all who have known and loved her. 

Besides Dr. Kenner, to whom she was 
happily wedded for nearly 50 years, she 
leaves two stalwart sons (David and 
Morton), three grandsons (Martin, 
Peter, and Robert), three sisters, one 
brother, and countless friends, — all of 
whom cherish the memory of her sa‘ntly 
ways, sweet and angelic, — really “the 
woman of worth.” 

Sleep sweet, beloved Dora. 
Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, 
Smiles awake you when you rise! ... 


Eulogy delivered at the funeral of 
Mrs. Dora K. Kenner, wife of Dr. Mar- 
cus L. Kenner, on June 24, 1956, by 
Mrs. Tanya Nash, Executive Director, 
Yewish Society for the Deaf, and inter- 
preted by Mrs. Bella Blumenthal. 

Most of you knew Dora as a pink- 
cheeked, dimpled school girl. I have 
known her since the late summer of 
1929, by which time she was. already 
the wife of a very important leader, the 
mother of two young sons, and the 
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spearhead of women’s activities. Being 
the wife of an outstanding man is never 
easy for any woman, because her obli- 
gations are manifold, and her ability to 
accept criticism or praise must be equal 
to that of her husband’s. And I cannot 
imagine anyone other than Dora so per- 
fect for this role. She has always been 
above all, tactful, gracious, modest, and 
considerate without end. 

She was in many ways, amazing; she 
attended no college and earned no 
scholarly degrees, but she functioned on 
a very high level. She did not specialize 
in Domestic Science, and was no author- 
ity on Emily Post, but she was an extra- 
ordinary homemaker and one of the very 
best, most cordial, and most gracious 
hostesses that I have ever encountered. 
She did not specialize in child psychol- 
ogy, and though her children were like 
other very active teen-age youngsters, 
she raised with wonderful understand- 
ing, two very fine sons. She probably 
could not give any marital counseling, 
but after almost fifty years of marriage, 
it was under the loving eyes of her own 
husband that she departed, remaining 
his beloved to the very end. 

Dora was always in a hurry — always 
working toward some useful goal, or at 
play, being a good companion at a card 
party. She was quick to find the simple 
practical answers. She did not believe 
in giving alms to the needy, but took it 
upon herself to provide some household 
chores so the needy might earn their 
money, or some industrial job, so they 
could use their skills in regular jobs. 

Dora Kenner’s home was not only a 
sort of Grand Central Station — it had 
through the years, become a kind of 
“International Hotel.” No deaf person 
was ever a stranger in her home, but a 
new-found friend, and often another 
project of mercy. It was in this way, 
that she acquired a new daughter who 
came to her home as a stranger from 
Israel, another one from Sweden, and 
only last Wednesday, she brought to our 
office still another Israeli visitor, to 
whom she referred as “one more daugh- 
ter.” 

Dora did not waste words and when 
on occasion she might be tempted to say 
something negative, she did not say it, 
but instead, would wink one eye, or 
shrug one shoulder, and there was more 
eloquence in these charming little 
“asides” than in all of the long speeches 
we so often listen to. 

Dora didn’t need to be brilliant for 
her most constant and most unfailing 
tools were common sense, and unchang- 
ing goodness. These are the qualities for 
which all of us will remember her. 

To her husband, Dr. Kenner, her sons 
and their relatives, we want to extend 
our deepest sympathies as we join them 
in mourning the passing of our dear 
Dora. 
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Memphis on the Map: One of its 
resident attorneys charged that “the 
city has no adequate school for deaf 
children and he has to send _ his 
daughter to Oklahoma.” To which 
the principal of a Day School there 
replied that it is “one of the nation’s 
best.” However, Mr. Bilbo Monag- 
han, a former teacher at the Miss. 
School and graduate of Gallaudet 
College, stoutly retorted that the 
child in question “does not have to 
leave Tenn. to obtain an education” 
and proudly points to the school at 
Knoxville, Tenn., as “one of the 
most outstanding.” Amen, say we. 

* % 


Memphis, again: An educator who 
directs a well known St. Louis oral 
school addressed a luncheon gather- 
ing in that city. Then, in a press re- 
lease, he declared that “the ability to 
speak and to hear others speak dis- 
tinguishes the deaf from the ani- 
mals.”!! Fortunately, some of those 
“animals,” deaf lino compositors, 
employed by a prominent newspaper, 
called the offensive word to the atten- 
tion of its Editor who, wisely, agreed 
to its deletion. Such a curious asser- 
tion by an educator certainly comes 
with poor grace. It confirms our be- 
lief that because of the fervor for 
exclusive oralism, its advocates are 
“unable to see the forest for the 
trees.” It might interest him to know 
that many of his students are num- 
bered among our “animal” kingdom. 
In fact, its very first honor graduate 
is a fluent sign-maker and happily 
adjusted, — which is what counts, 
after all. Pee ae 


The Satevepost (March 17) had a 
heart-warming cover picture by 
famed artist, Norman Rockwell, de- 
picting a schoolmarm being accorded 
a birthday surprise by her kids. This 
did not escape Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
T. Hofsteater, veteran teachers at the 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Their appreciative response (April 
21) indicates that they, too, felt “en 
rapport’ with their classes. Let’s hope 
that those who train the mind are re- 
ceiving due recognition and at least 
adequate compensation as those who 


mind the train. 
ys *% * 


Dr. George W. Crane conducts a 


ken’s Korner 


By Marcus L. Kenner 


“Tf I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay. 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 


find the better way.” 


syndicated column, “The Worry Clin- 
ic.” Writing to the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune, an inquirer wanted to know 
“why does one deaf person become 
adept at reading the lips of his com- 
panions, while another of the same 
I.Q. may never be good at it?” Dr. 
Crane, who worked with the deaf for 
5 years, 3 of them at Gallaudet, re- 
plied that he agrees with the shrewd 
observation of its former Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Ely, that “a good lipreader 
skips over difficult words and goes 
along with the speaker until he ab- 
sorbs the general text; then he fills in 
the blanks from his general compre- 
hension.” Thus, Dr. Crane concludes, 
“expert lipreading is not an invari- 
able result of a high I.Q. but depends 
largely on a person’s type of person- 
ality.” I would also add that quite 
many of the born deaf are surpris- 
ingly good, if not “expert” lipread- 
ers. Dr. Crane’s column is a welcome 
one and might serve to dispel those 
foggy notions anent the ease of lip 
reading. 
* % * 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 


Thanks — A large number of con- 
eratulatory messages have reached 
me on the occasion of my “gradu- 
ation” from Gallaudet College on 
May 28th, when it conferred on me 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. Through this column, I 
should like to convey my sincere 
thanks and appreciation to all, par- 
ticularly to Gallaudet College, for 
this distinction, which I shall proudly 
bear and with a deep sense of hu- 
mility. 

Dora Norman Kenner — A heavy 
blow has fallen on me and mine. My 
heart is filled with grief as I record 
the sudden death of my dearly be- 
loved wife on June 22nd, of a heart 
attack. Dora was my faithful life- 
partner in all the joys and sorrows 
for nearly 50 years. Devoted wife, 
mother, and grandmother, the mem- 
ory of her sweet and great-hearted 
soul will ever remain in our hearts. 


“And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent!” 


Che Educational Front and Parents’ Department 


By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Now, you are taking the very words 
off our finger tips! We have succeeded 
in missing another deadline. We know 
for a fact old bbb is gallivanting over 
the country, kissing babies, giving pep 
talks, and getting acquainted with do- 
it-yourself laundry 
service, so here we 
sit at five o’clock 
this breezy June 
morning without an 
excuse in the world. 

We have just dis- 
covered an amazing 
fact: folks actually 
expect us to miss 
deadlines because, 
they say, it makes us more human. Now, 
we do not know what the boss editor is 
going to say about this, but when he 
starts windmilling with those arms, we 
are going to put distance between us. 

The big convention approaches 

We are just back from Fulton, where 
the NAD reorganization committee had 
quite a busy session with the various 
delegates who came there to help formu- 
late a streamlined constitution and by- 
laws so that the organization may be- 
come better geared to the needs of the 
time. A great deal of work was accom- 
plished by that hard-working group. 

It was hot there, too, at those meetings 
where the group put heads—and hearts 
—together! If you are only mildly curi- 
ous, make a date to be in St. Louis next 
summer then you'll see how much per- 
spiration accumulated in the seat of 
shorts and, must we say it?, panties. 
Those brainy delegates saw to it that 
lots of straight thinking oozed out of 
fluid fingers. 

The Dollar A Month Club is your dish! 

It was Max Mossel, trick moustache 
and all, who gave us the shock of our 
young life when he stated he knew we 
would open up with some deadline ex- 
cuse. What amazed us was his ability 
to see through our flimsy structure so 
easily. Silent Printer Stallo stood by, 
nodding his head like a busy linotyper, 
and that all but took the creases out of 
our pants. Perhaps this deadline busi- 
ness is getting too complicated for a 
simple-minded teacher. 


Tell that friend to get his own 
copy of the Worker 


Willis Sweezo of Minneapolis was 
possibly the greatest disappointed fel- 
low at Fulton. As we shook hands, he 
looked us up and down while it lasted 
and remarked, “Gosh, meeting you in 
the flesh is quite a let-down; I visioned 
you a giant. Why, you look just like the 
midget quarterback at MSD!” 

The trouble with those Swedes, or is 
it Danes?, is that they expect everybody 
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to measure up to Paul Bunyan and his 
Blue Ox, Babe. 
St. Louis is all ready for you 

Out on the front porch, enjoying those 
cool breezes Supt. Lloyd Harrison and 
Dewey Coats included in the package 
deal of hospitality plus, the fellows let 
down their hair to crack some first class 
jokes, most of which we would not 
recommend for first class mail. 

Join the NAD then work for it like heck 

We dropped in at our favorite op- 
tometrist to have the old eyes checked 
for the bathing beach season. He gave 
us a clean vision of health then re- 
marked, “My, you are hearing and talk- 
ing better every time you come.” Since 
we have been stone deaf for a million 
years, we asked doc how our hearing 
could possibly get any better where- 
upon he retorted, “Now, what do you 
know about that!” We don’t. 

A streamlined NAD should fairly 
breeze through 

Up in New London, Wisconsin, a TV 
camera monitors the study hall. The 
picture is flashed to a screen on the desk 
of both the principal and the superin- 
tendent. All they have to do is glance at 
it now and then to see what the students 
are doing. The watchful eye of the tele- 
vision camera was substituted for the 
teacher ordinarily assigned to supervise 
the room. 

In schools for the deaf where teachers 
have to pound the beat while the kiddies 
make a pretense of burying their noses 
behind some dry old texts, we happily 
recommend this new plan. We just hope 
wide-awake superintendents will have 
this project working by the time school 
opens come fall. There is no charge 
for this advertisement. 


With you and through you the NAD 
can really move 


Dr. George W. Crane, in his syndi- 
cated column appearing in the leading 
dailies, states that lipreading is a tough 
job. He states: 

“Never did I meet an expert lip- 
reader who had been born deaf! All 
the outstanding lipreaders had once pos- 
sessed normal hearing and had learned 
to talk by normal speech sounds. 

“Then, maybe, at the age of 8 to 10, 
they lost their hearing as a complication 
of scarlet fever or some other disease. 

“But their facility at using spoken 
language prior to the onset of their 
deafness, then carried over and appar- 
ently helped them considerably at lip- 
reading.” 

Dr. Crane may be slightly in error 
here because it does happen once in a 
while that a person born deaf can de- 
velop into a good lipreader. But it is 
true that a person born deaf almost 
never develops into one with good 


speech, all this newspaper and magazine 
ballyhoo to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

We have been in the company of 
orally-trained students while in stores 
and restaurants. Nine times out of ten 
they were not understood. Quite often 
the tone of their voices attracted undue 
attention from those nearby. And, isn’t 
it more than passing strange that these 
orally-trained persons should be dis- 
covered conversing in the sign language 
with other deaf persons with genuine 
enjoyment? 

We speak rather well and lipread so- 
so. We are always glad when others are 
equally fortunate; but it gives us a pain 
(not in the neck!!) when we pick up 
some paper to read that little children 
are being taught to speak in a normal 
manner so that no one will ever suspect 
they are deaf. 

It seems to us that when such extrava- 
gant educational claims are made, the 
person making them is more interested 
in a big splash of publicity and a fatter 
check than in the true happiness of the 
deaf children. 

The Worker is only $3.50 

We smell the coffee percolating. It is 
enough to drive the three R’s far, far 
away. We are going to leave you in just 
a minute so you can settle down to the 
comforts of your air-conditioning unt, 
with a copy of THE SrLENT WORKER in 
your hands. 

We are thinking about how hard it is 
to say the right thing at the right time. 
Our English language is a booby trap 
for some. There is the story of a friend 
who met up with an acquaintance after 
many years. 

“How is your wife?” the man asked. 

“She’s in heaven,” replied the ac- 
quaintance. 

“Oh, ’'m sorry.” Then he realized 
that was not the thing to say, so he 
added, “I mean, I’m glad.” And that 
was even worse. He came out with, 
“Well, I’m surprised.” 

See you in St. Louis! 

Say, at Fulton we were all set to turn 
in our resignation to bbb when all of a 
sudden a Florida creation of the 36-24. 
36 variety sidled up to us and gushed, 
“Oh, so you are that wonderful man who 
edits Parents-Education in the WorKER. 
I just love your stuff. You are simply 
wonderful!” 

We rushed out of the room, tore up 
our resignation, then took all that rib- 
bing from Mossel, Stallo, Coats, Propp, 
Sweezo, et al, and really liked it. Sus- 
picion has gnawed at our weary bones, 
too. Could it be that that smart old fox 
bbb actually sicked that slick chick on 
us to flatter us into near-insensibility? 
Well, it serves us right for never learn- 
ing to say NO. 

Now that you have come this far that 
makes you a friend of — WTC. 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, California. 


Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
2778 South Xavier St., Denver 19, Colo. 


Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their states. 


Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH £=MONTH. 


KANSAS .. . 

A correction: Everett Conradt, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Conradt, Wichita, is with 
the Marines, not Air Force as I said before. 
He is stationed in California now. 

The bowling season in Wichita closed early 
in May. In the Monday Night Women’s 
League, the Continental Trailways System 
placed sixth. Mina Munz, Willa Field, and 
Doris Heil were on that team. Doris Heil with 
the Ralph Baum team in Wednesday Night 
Women’s League, also landed in sixth place. 
At the Skybowl Alleys in the eight-team league 
on Monday, the Silent team composed of Otis 
Koehn, captain, Clarence Johnson, Earl Ny- 
quist, George Harms, and Floyd Ellinger won 
first place and on Thursday nights in the six- 
teen-team league they copped third place, Fran- 
cis Srack and August Chebultz bowling instead 
of George Harms and Floyd Ellinger. They all 
have indicated that they will bowl again this 
fall. Good showing on their part. 

Mrs. Jerry Crabb, Wichita, was a guest of 
honor at a baby shower at the home of Mrs. 
Georgianna Wood May 20. She was so pleased 
with many useful gifts for her third child yet 
to come. Mrs. George Ruby, Mrs. Carl Rose, 
and Miss Adele Hill helped serve refreshments. 

Mrs, Lloyd Brown of New Cambria spent 
Mother’s Day and four days with her mother 
in Camen, Arkansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sealey Lamm and Mr. and 
Mrs. Uel Hurd, all of Olathe, chose Chicago 
for their two weeks vacation, which was spent 
in visiting relatives and seeing interesting 
places in the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Falke and daughters of 
Sapulpa, Okla., dropped in on the Wichita 
Club of the Deaf May 14. They were on their 
way to Nickerson where the Falke family re- 
union was to be held and to help celebrate his 
father’s birthday. The senior Falke was eighty 
years old and goes about in a wheel chair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brown, New Cambria, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Larson, Bridgeport, 
called on Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mikesell at 
Belleville May 15. It was the Mikesell’s forty- 
sixth wedding anniversary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Johnson, Wichita, 
spent the third weekend of May with his par- 
ents at Manhattan. 


Rev. A. E. Ferber, Kansas City Lutheran 
missionary for the deaf, conducted the May 
service in Wichita on the 17th. 


Robert Foster, Wichita, is facing a court suit 
brought on by a woman pedestrian who was 
struck by an auto driven by Mr. Foster in 
September, 1954. She is asking for $67,000 
for personal injuries. His father, Maynard A. 
Foster of Kansas City, is also named as de- 
fendant. The younger Foster claimed he was 
blinded by the sun as he made a left turn 
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and struck the woman as she walked across 
the street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Foltz are now at home 
at their camp near Neal, Kansas. They will 
return to the Oklahoma school, where they are 
on the faculty, this fall. 

Dan Jordan is the name given the new son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge, Wichita. He 
arrived on May 24 and weighed six pounds 
and has a sister and a brother. 

Out of town visitors from Newton, Salina, 
New Cambria, Hutchinson, Olathe, Topeka, 
and a few small towns around Wichita came 
to the Frat annual picnic, which was held at 
a park on May 27. The crowd was well over 75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Vanatta and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Harms, all of Wichita, motored to 
Denver, Colo., the last weekend of May, the 
Vanattas as the guests of Mr. and Mrs, How- 
ard Kilthau and the Harmses visited with his 
sister. It was the tenth wedding anniversary of 
the Vanattas and they wanted to get mileage 
on their new Pontiac. Something like illness 
or accident will always dampen or spoil the 
enthusiasm of a big celebration of any kind. 
Such experience was felt by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanatta. Their son, Clarence, contracted 
mumps the day after their arrival: He had to 
be left in care of Mrs. Kilthau when the Van- 
attas and the Harmses left for their homes. 
Mrs. Vanatta returned to Denver Wednesday, 
the 30th, and brought Clarence home with her. 

Mr. Charles Fairchild, Hutchinson, became 
ill while he was visiting his son at Salina late 
in May. He was hospitalized five days at a 
Salina hospital and was brought home so he 
could be cared for by his doctor. The diag- 
nosis of his illness was cardiac heart and a 
severe attack of asthma. At present he is re- 
covering. 

The Wichita Sewing Club closed its activi- 
ties with a big picnic at a local park June 1. 
It will meet again in the fall. 

The Hutchinson folks had a farewell party 
for Mrs. Carrie Hodges on June 2. She is 
moving to Texas to live with her daughter and 
family. Her house is up for sale. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe Malm, Topeka, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Albert Stack, Olathe, attended the 
Commencement exercises at Baker University 
in Baldwin June 3. Their sons, Ivan Malm and 
Sonny Stack, were two of the graduates. Ivan 
Malm was voted the most popular student. 


Willa Field, Wichita, was a five-day hos- 
pital patient for a minor operation the first 
week of June. She went to Goltry, Okla., to 
recuperate at her sister’s home. She returned 
to her work on the 18th. 


The deaf people living around Garnett held 
a picnic there on June 3. Around 65 people 
enjoyed a good basket dinner. 


Laura, Judy, and Lee Crabb, sisters of 
Jerry Crabb and Mrs. George Ruby, Wichita, 
are spending a few weeks with them and will 
return to California with their mother, Mrs. 
Dorotha Crabb, when she comes to Wichita. 
The girls will attend the California school at 
Berkeley this fall. 


Miss Suzanna Mog came home (Wilson) 
from her college studies at Gallaudet College. 
Miss Shirley Hanrahan who also is a college 
student, is home for the summer and is staying 
with her sister, Mrs. Thaine Ayers, in Olathe. 
The girls will return to Washington, D.C., 
where they will be junior and freshman at 


the college this fall. They were seen at the 
Hutchinson Picnic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence McGlynn, Hutchin- 
son, spent their two weeks vacation in Colo- 
rado. 

Mrs. Ray Dailey of Hutchinson was a heart 
victim and was taken to a hospital where she 
remained for a week and she is recovering at 
home slowly. 

Mr. Earl Nyquist, Wichita, had as his guest 
for a week, his mother, Mrs. Anna Nyquist of 
Los Angeles, Calif. It also was a week vaca- 
tion for Mrs. Earl Nyquist. 

The Hutchinson Club of the Deaf sponsored 
its annual picnic at Carey Park on June 10. 
There must have been over 150 people, yet the 
basket dinner was bountiful for two meals. 
Swimming was a great favorite with the young 
folks while visiting and reminiscencing was a 
pastime for the older people. 

Navy Ens. Clayton Fenton, son-in-law of Mr. 
and Mrs. Archie Grier, Wichita, and husband 
of the former Gladys Grier, has completed the 
Cold Weather Survival School conducted at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, Santa Ana, 
Calif., and at Pickle Meadow in the high 
Sierras near Bridgeport, Calif. 

The Coleman Co., leading manufacturer of 
air conditioning equipment in Wichita, closed 
its plant from June 11 to June 24 so that all 
production employees might take their vaca- 
tions at the same time. It was the first time 
in the company’s 56-year history that the plant 
has been completely shut down for a mass 
vacation. Dean Vanatta is one of the employees. 

Frank Thompson and his son, Dick, arrived 
in Wichita from San Jose, Calif., for a short 
visit June 2. They then went to their former 
home at Faribault, Minn., for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Hagins and daughters 
accompanied Mr. Emmett Andrews, all of 
Kansas City, on a trip to Wichita June 9. The 
Hagins were overnight guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilmer Thomas and daughters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Weber and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivan Fisher from Olathe attended the Hutchin- 
son picnic on June 10. The Webers went on 
to the western part to visit his relatives. The 
Fishers returned home by bus the next day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hawkins of Paxico were 
in Wichita as the guests of his daughter and 
family the weekend of June 9. They visited 
the W.C.D. hall that evening, They also went 
to Hutchinson to meet their friends at the 
picnic. 

The guests of the W.C.D. on June 9 were 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward Foltz of Neal; Joe 
Malm, Topeka; Frank Thompson of San Jose, 
Calif., and Mrs. Homer Davis of Leavenworth. 
Mrs. Davis visited with her cousin, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Morton. 

The convention program will be mailed to all 
Kansans and the former: ones soon. Those 
planning to attend the convention of the Kan- 
sas Association of the Deaf at Topeka August 
17, 18, and 19, write to Joe Malm, 1034 Wash- 
burn, Topeka, Kansas, for their hotel reserva- 
tions. The Topeka Committee is working hard 
on the program and entertainment which they 
promise to be the best yet to be given. Come 
and have a good time. Will I see you there? 
So long. 


OREGON ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gornall and daughter, 
Vicky, of Vancouver, Washington, made a trip 
down to Salt Lake City, Utah, to visit with 
Bob’s folks and friends and then to St. Louis, 
Missouri, to visit with Mrs. Gornall’s folks and 
relatives and friends during March. They were 
glad to be back home in Washington and at 
present they have moved to Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, where he has secured employment. Our 
loss is California’s gain. 

Mrs. Cleo Gunderson of Salem is happy 
about her new granddaughter, Sally Ann, born 
to her daughter, Ellen, on March 16th. 


(continued on page 10) 


Pedro Carrero talking with Helen Keller on the latter's recent visit to Madrid. 


Deaf Translator Works for USIA in Madrid 


He has never heard a word of English 
in his life but Pedro Carrero is the top 
translator for the U.S. Information 
Agency in Madrid, Spain. 

Mr. Carrero has been totally deaf 
since an attack of meningitis when he 
was five years old. At the time of his 
illness he had already learned to speak, 
read and write his native tongue but 
knew no other language. He acquired 
his fluent command of English later, as 
well as French and German. Today he 
reads and writes, but does not speak, all 
three with ease. 


His work with the U.S. Information: 


Agency consists, for the most part, of 
translating press releases, news features 
and full texts of speeches by high U.S. 
government officials carried on _ the 
Agency’s wireless press bulletin from 
English into the Spanish language for 
use in Spanish newspapers. He also 
translates USIA pamphlets, leaflets and 
other publications distributed in Spain 
by the Agency to explain America and 
American foreign policy objectives to 
the Spanish people. 


Mr. Carrero tells below, in his own 
words, how he acquired his skills: 


“IT was born with all senses. At the 
age of five years I was stricken with 
meningitis. My father, who was a physi- 
cian in a Castilian village, succeeded in 
saving my life with the few healing 
means available to him, but he could not 
prevent the disease from deafening me. 


“T already knew how to speak, read 
and write; and my father, who soon 
afterwards was appointed professor in a 
technical school in a small Andalusian 
city, chose to keep me at home, instead 
of sending me to a school for the deaf. 
Thus I grew up among hearing people. 
It was not long before my speech be- 
came impaired, since I could no longer 
hear what was said around me. But I 
was not unhappy. In fact, I scarcely 
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became aware of my misfortune. I was 
very fond of playing with other boys, 
but I liked reading even more. In my 
boyhood I read many books, and they 
helped me to get a good knowledge of 
Spanish and to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the outer world. 


“So fond was I of studying that I 
learned English, French and German by 
myself, without being acquainted with 
foreigners. First I studied the grammars 
of those languages and then I read 
novels. It took me seven years to be- 
come familiar with those languages and 
to learn to read and write them. My 
father never interfered in my studies, 
nor did he ever try to provide for my 
future life. He was satisfied with keep- 
ing me at home. Thus the artificial life 
that I was leading came to a sudden 


end when he died. 


“‘T was then twenty-two years old, and 
I was obliged to look for a job in order 
to earn my living and to help my mother 
and sister. I was offered a position as 
a typist in a large wholesale drug store 
and I accepted it. I was bent on living 
in Madrid, because I could turn my 
familiarity with languages to account 
there, but circumstances prevented me 
from doing so for eight years. In the 
meantime, I tried to improve my speech 
by myself and succeeded to some extent. 
Now everybody understands me_per- 
fectly, and only those people who are 
not acquainted with me have some dif_h- 
culty at first. I also made many friends, 
for so much reading and studying had 
kept me off from social intercourse until 
then. 


“When the Spanish civil war was 
over, | moved to Madrid with my mother 
(who died some years afterwards) and 
my sister, who is employed by a Spanish 
Government agency. Nobody knew me 
in that big city, and my deafness was 
an almost unsurmountable obstacle to 


finding a job, in spite of my broad read- 
ing, because everybody thought that my 
handicap made me a useless person and 
was unwilling to give me an oppor- 
tunity. But I held on during three years. 
Then my opportunity came. In 1943, I 
became acquainted with one of the best 
translators in Spain, who was employed 
by the Office of War Information in Ma- 
drid. He tested me and found me use- 
ful. It happened that translators were 
needed then in the OWI, and thus I was 
given a position there. I worked with 
the U.S. Embassy in Madrid for eleven 
years as a translator before joining the 
U.S. Information Agency staff. I con- 
sider my work the most interesting I 
could possibly do. 

“IT live with my sister. We lead a 
happy and useful life in this big city, 
and feel that we did not burn the mid- 
night oil in vain.” 


SWinging .. . 
(continued from page 9) 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Britizus of Portland are 
the proud parents of a baby girl born on 
March 18. They have named her Denise and 
she has two little brothers to keep her com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Marcia Halverson, who was injured in 
an auto accident in which her husband, Orval, 
was killed, gave birth to a healthy daughter 
on April 15th. 

Ernest Stack took one of the bowling tro- 
phies home from the sweepstakes of the Lu- 
theran Bowling League last April 24. He was 
third in the series with a score of 590. The 
Hope Lutheran Church for the Deaf bowling 
team won third place in the league. 

Albert Huber, who had several teeth ex- 
tracted and was confined to the hospital for 
several days, is feeling lots better and able to 
go back to his job. Albert and Ethel Huber 
vacationed in the Dakotas and Nebraska, visit- 
ing relatives and friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Patterson and family 
journeyed to Aberdeen, Wash., on April 14 to 
attend the funeral of a brother-in-law. 

At the rededication of the renovated Our 
Redeemer Church for the Deaf, Seattle, on 
April 29, Pastor John A. Beyer and Pastor 
George W. Gaertner reversed the roles they 
played in the original dedication in 1922. Pas- 
tor Gaertner of Oakland, California, who was 
pastor of Our Redeemer when it was dedicated 
in 1922, returned to be guest speaker at the 
dedication. Pastor Beyer, who was guest 
speaker at the 1922 dedication, is now pastor 
of Our Redeemer. Three members of the orig- 
inal congregation who attended the 1922 dedi- 
cation also were present for the rededication. 
They were Mrs. Grace Root, Mrs. Editha Zieg- 
ler, and Mrs. Pauline Gustin. The service was 
carried on both orally and in sign language, as 
are all the services of the church. Also speak- 
ing at the rededication was Mrs. Gerhard 
Molden, president of the Lutheran Women’s 
Missionary League, which aided financially in 
the renovation work. 

Rev. Gaertner, enroute to his home in Cali- 
fornia, stopped off in Portland to visit with 
another Lutheran pastor for the deaf, Rey. 
George C. Ring. 

Anthony Kautz of Hebo, Oregon, suffered a 
heart attack during the last part of April and 
was in the Tillamook General Hospital for 
several weeks. He is improving at his home 
in Hebo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kosanovich and their 
two children recently moved from Butte, Mon- 
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tana, to make their home in Portland. Robert 
is employed at one of Portland’s newspaper 
plants, the Oregonian. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Patterson became the 
proud parents of a son born to them on May 
ist. He is their third child and third boy. 
Congratulations! 

Billy Baim, son of Mr. and Mrs, Herman 
Baim of Portland, had the misfortune to fall 
and injure his back while playing at the deaf 
school in Salem, where he is a pupil. He was 
in a cast from his waist to his neck. 

Jack Graham, a pupil at the Vancouver, 
Washington deaf school, and son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Graham, underwent surgery on 
his knee at the St. Vincent Hospital in Port- 
land. He is improving and was able to return 
to his home. 

Fourteen young people from the Vancouver 
Deaf School were confirmed on May 20th... 
13. were confirmed in the Hope Lutheran 
Church and one in the Vancouver hospital. 
The following confirmed in church were: Dale 
Campbell, Jimmy Porter, Caroline Kirsch, Fred 
Markworth, William Grimm, Paula Call, Emily 
Jensen, Stanley Stremler, Bonnie Minzey, Ber- 
nita Vold, Thelma Newman, Gary Nelson and 
Larry Schoenberg. Dorothy Holmquist was con- 
firmed in the hospital where she was taken 
when she was stricken the night before and 
was operated on for appendicitis. 

The O. A. D. convention was held at the 
deaf school in Salem during June Ist to 3rd. 
Next convention will be held in Portland in 
1958. 


MISSOURI... 

Mr. and Mrs. James Mathes, of Kansas City, 
celebrated their Silver Wedding Anniversary 
on April 5th. Their many friends surprised 
them with silver gifts as well as about $100 
in silver dollars when they attended the Heart 
of America Club on April 8. Congratulations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Bowers, Sr., of Mer- 
riam, Kansas, were greatly surprised on their 
40th wedding anniversary when they arrived at 
the social hall of the Grand Avenue Methodist 
Church in Kansas City, expecting to attend a 
shower for a friend. The tables were certainly 
turned on them when they were the recipients 
of lovely gifts and a handsome amount of 
cash. Mrs. Bowers’ maiden name was Forshay 
and she is a product of the Missouri School, 
while Mr. Bowers attended the Kansas School 
for the Deaf. 

LET’S MEET AT THE 1957 NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF CONVEN- 
TION IN ST. LOUIS. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Parker have moved to 
Kansas City from Lincoln, Arkansas, to be 
nearer his job at the Percy-Kent Bag Co. 

The 10th Annual Bowling Tournament was 
in the form of a HACD “Esta” on May 19th. 
Mr. Pat Reid of St. Louis successfully cap- 
tured first place and the 150 greenbacks. Ed 
Fisher won second place and $75 for the sec- 
ond straight year. After bowling a fine pro- 
gram by several of the high school students of 
the Kansas School, directed by Elmer Bowers, 
Jr., was greatly enjoyed by all. This big eve- 
ning was extended into a social hour and 
dance at the Kansas City Club for the Deaf. 

Patsy Steinhauer attended the Episcopal 
Church Camp at Camp Wood near Elmdale, 
Kansas, for a week in June. Activities included 
swimming, excitement of a capsized boat, and 
a real sunburn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleve Ready and children 
spent a week in Omaha June 8-15 and caught 
more than 200 fish, most of which are now in 
the freezer. 

SEE YOU IN ST. LOUIS IN 1957! 

The Truman Ingle Memorial Committee pre- 
sented Mr. Fred R. Murphy of Kansas City, 
Mo., who is President of the Missouri Associ- 
ation of the Deaf, a beautiful engraved plaque 
and a Sheaffer pen and pencil set engraved 

(continued on page 12) 
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Sting the Saude... 


By Roger M. Falberg 


Well, with the introductions and pre- 
liminaries out of the way in last month’s 
issue, let’s get down to business, shall 
we? 

Let’s first of all take a good look at 
a certain group of deaf people. . . the 
Gallaudet crowd . . . as the rest of us 
see them. And before I continue, I’d 
like to say that I’ve been to Gallaudet 
myself, although I did not graduate. I 
think I know a little about the products 
of the only college for the deaf in the 
world. Then, too, I’ve been around 
among the other deaf a bit, and I’ve 
heard what they think. Now, let’s try 
sifting the sands for a while, and Ill 
tell you how I look at it. Then it'll be 
your turn. 

First of all, whoever you are, wherever 
you may be, get rid of the notion that 
they’re all alike! For they’re not, you 
know. Just sit down and think the thing 
out, and you'll see for yourself what I 
mean. You’ve known some Gallaudet 
grads that were clannish, some that 
were snobbish, some that were lazy, 
some that were brilliant, some that were 
stupid, some that were helpful, and some 
that were simply a crime! 

But honestly now, they weren’t ALL 
alike, were they? 

Leastwise, I hope not! I’d hate like 
poison to be classed with some of the 
Gallaudet people I’ve known — and I’d 
be proud as Punch to be classed with 
others. Let’s just say it takes all kinds 
to make a world — ora college. 

You see, the faculty at Gallaudet 
doesn’t deliberately take the character of 
each deaf boy and girl that goes there 
and do its best to bring out the worst. 
Quite to the contrary, those devoted edu- 
cators, be they deaf or hearing, are very, 
very humanly idealistic — they do their 
best to bring out the best in every stu- 
dent they have, trying to send each and 
every one out into the world a well edu- 
cated man or woman. And believe me, 
a really well educated man is a humble 
man, for he knows how much there re- 
mains for him to learn. He knows that 
he knows not! 

And you'd be surprised how often the 
Gallaudet faculty succeeds in what it is 
trying to do. Often they fail—but what- 
ever you do, please don’t blame them 
when the Gally bunch fails to “measure 
up” to the standards of leadership, of 
helpfulness, of brilliance, or of humility 
that you may have set for them. 

Having absolved the Gallaudet faculty 
of all responsibility, and hoping they'll 
continue through the years to do the 
same grand job they ve always done. . . 
let's you and I together take another 


look at these products of deafdom’s 
pinnacle of education. 

Take that fellow who graduated with 
you from your state school and went on 
to Gally while you stayed behind and 
turned to the realities of scratching a 
living from the harsh, uncompromising 
world around you. Take him as he was 
then . . . and take him again five years 
later. Is there REALLY such a big dif- 
ference? Let’s say he’s snobbish now 
.. . too busy talking with his high-brow 
bunch to give you the time of the day. 
Can’t help you with your income tax 

. can’t help with the menial chores 
around your local club . . . can’t serve 
on any committees. Too busy. Doing 
what? ... you’d like to know! 

And you ask, “What happened to him 
at Gallaudet to change him so? He used 
to be such a great guy!” 

Now look around you a bit .. . aren’t 
there plenty of others who have never 
smelled the ivy on Gally’s clock tower, 
but who are just as bad as he is, if not 
worse ? 

And was this Gallaudet boy REALLY 
such a grand buy before he lit out east- 
ward? Chances are he was just as bad 
during school days as he is now — if 
not quite so polished. Think back on it 
a bit... in many cases I bet you'll agree. 

“But still,” you may say, “we MUST 
look to Gally for our leadership. Where 
is it coming from, if not from there?” 
Don’t cry so hard, friend . .. your lead- 
ership IS coming from there, even 
though you may not see it right now. 
Who was the one who listened to your 
troubles and helped you out of your 
jams, back when you were in short pants 
at your state school? Chances are it was 
one of your deaf teachers or counselors, 
and I'll bet they were Gally products. 
Who was it that provided the leadership 
when things went badly with your deaf 
club, recently or long ago? It could 
have been a Gally man. They’re often in 
there when the going is the hardest. Here 
in Wisconsin. for instance, we’ve got a 
fellow who, I think, is going to revolu- 
tionize our entire vocational set-up for 


the deaf. Bob Horgen. A Gally man. 


And so it goes. As we sift the sands, 
we find that all the grains are not the 
same color, even though they blend to- 
gather at a distance. 


It’s certainly correct, by the way, to 
single out an individual college person 
for criticism if you don’t think he’s pull- 
ing his share of the load. But don’t put 
them all together in one lump. That 
could be a fatal mistake. 

Sift the sands — don’t just sit down 
and make mud pies! 
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Mrs. Fred B. Gries Succumbs 
to Long Illness 


Mrs. Fred B. Gries, nee Helen Skin- 
ner, passed away Mother’s Day, May 
13, 1956, at her home in Lakewood, Cali- 
fornia. Her husband and sister were at 
her bedside when the end came. 

Mrs. Gries had been in ill health for 
a year. She first became ill on Mother’s 
Day, a year to the day of her death. On 
May 27th she was operated on for gall 
stones. It was discovered then that the 
gallbladder was cancerous. It was com- 
pletely removed at that time and no 
further signs of cancer were present. 

Then just before Christmas, Helen 
fell ill again, and went to the hospital 
for another operation. It was thought 
that there was a blockage in the bile duct 
to the liver. On December 29 she was 
operated on. It was discovered that she 
had cancer again. 

Her husband and step-daughter were 
told there was no hope for Helen, on 
December 30. Helen was never told. 
Her twin sister, Mrs. Poe Hartly from 
Maryland, nursed her the last seven 
weeks of her illness and her sister, Mrs. 
Alexander Angus of San Diego, assisted 
when she could. Another sister, Mrs. 
George Ruth and her husband of Penn- 
sylvania, also visited her. 

Mrs. Gries was born in Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, May 9, 1900, and 
attended the Maryland State School in 
Frederick from 1906 to 1920. Later she 
served as supervisor to the first year 
boys and girls. Then she worked in 
Baltimore, going to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in 1943, where she married her 
husband on April 1, 1944. 

She is survived by her husband, a 
step-daughter, four sisters and a brother. 

Friends of Helen are requested rather 
than sending expressions of sympathy to 
her family, to send a contribution to the 
Cancer Research Fund to help stop this 
terrible disease. 
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SWinging ... 
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with his name as a tribute to his unceasing 
work for the betterment of the deaf. This 
ceremony was held at the Missouri School for 
the Deaf at Fulton on May 24. All the deaf 
are very proud of such a deserving friend and 
know his untiring work will continue for many 
more years. 

Mr. Carl Wear is reported getting along fine 
after his recent heart attack but he will have 
to do lighter work now. 

Friends gave Mr. and Mrs. Don Johnson a 
truly big surprise on Sunday, June 10th, 
with both a house warming and blessed event 
shower. Their lovely home is located at 2906 
N. 78th Place, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Osterman (nee Mildred 
Mullens of K.C., Kan.) of Los Angeles, Calif., 
enjoyed part of a three weeks’ visit in Kansas 
City. 

Mrs. Grace Jenkins is quite happy and ex- 
cited at the news of the arrival of her first 
great grandchild, Bradley Phillips, on June 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Ayers (nee Susie Koehn) 
of Olathe, Kansas, announce the birth of Ter- 
ance Gary on June 4th. Their first son, Rob- 
ert, was 2 years old on June 29. After Mrs. 
Ayers’ release from the hospital she found 
that Robert had the mumps. Maybe Sue, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thaine Ayers, gave 
him them because she had them. 


CALIFORNIA ... 


Mrs. Emory Gerichs entertained at a re- 
ception the evening of Sunday, July 1, at 
which time numerous friends gathered to meet 
Mrs. Rose Cuengco of Berkeley, who was 
visiting Los Angeles. 

Edgar Anderson has taken to the sea-lanes 
in a big way, seems like. For years and years 
Edgar dreamed of owning a boat, any kind of 
boat, and on Friday, June 22nd, Edgar paid 
spot-cash for a 16-foot Burchcraft with a 30 
horsepower motor and automatic starter. The 
boat, blue and white, took to the water like a 
veteran on Sunday, June 24, with Edgar at 
the wheel under the experienced and watchful 
eyes of Roy Sigman, who also owns a boat, a 
16-foot Wizard with a 40-hp. motor. The grape- 
vine has it that Clarence Brush also purchased 
a small boat not long ago and Frank Bush 
has been considering a like purchase. 

Mr. and Mrs. Art C. Johnson will be coming 
back home to Long Beach by mid-July, follow- 
ing almost two months’ visiting around Illinois 
and Missouri. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Williams, former residents 
of San Jose, are now making their home at 
11235 California Avenue in nearby Lynwood. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Williams is expecting some- 
time in November and the new baby will be 
the couple’s third child. 

Mr, and Mrs. Roy Sigman are riding around 
in style these days in a °53 Oldsmobile ‘88’ 
and with so many folks hereabouts buying 88's 
it "pears to us that they oughta form some 
kind of car club with membership limited to 
Olds owners. It would be quite a club, too! 

Mother’s Day had a special meaning this 
year for the mother of Dan and Bob Matthews. 
Mrs. Clara Matthews was carted off to River- 
side State Park at Idyllwild for the day by 
Dan and his wife and son and Bob. Folks 
may remember Dan as a former assistant coach 
at the Missouri School and Clara herself was 
at one time a supervisor at Gross Hall. Bob 
is a former Missouri student too. 


Henry and Bessie Watt really had fun on 
their recent two weeks visit to Oklahoma City, 
where they took in the Annual Reunion at the 
Oklahoma School at Sulphur and visited fam- 
ily and friends. Henry says there were almost 
200 visitors at the reunion. 


"Tis a 1956 Super Buick, 2-tone green, 4- 
door sedan parked in the driveway at the 


Kenneth Willman domicile in Los Angeles. 
The Willmans hope to break in the new car 
before driving to Michigan in the fall. And 
there’s another snazzy Buick at the home of 
the Ray Stillmans, the same color and model 
as the Willman’s. 

Not to be outdone, James and Cecilia Turner 
acquired a 1956 Buick, too. And just so that 
the Willmans and the Stillmans won’t get con- 
fused, James chose a model in black and red. 

Zanovia Taryn Brinker is the name of the 
beautiful little miss who arrived at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charlets Brinker May 17th. 
And little David Bruce was born to Tom and 
Becky Elliott at the Queen of Angels Hospital 
in Los Angeles June 4th. 

Our Art Kruger beams with pride these days 
and nobody is blaming him. Art was asked to 
be one of the guest speakers at the annual 
Sports Banquet at the School in Riverside 
June 2nd and he considered it quite an honor. 
His talk, given in clear, precise sign-language, 
was very well received by the boys and girls 
at Riverside, to whom Art is quite a hero. 

Sunday, June 17th was quite a day in the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Watt, who cele- 
brated their 30th wedding anniversary with a 
dinner at the Los Angeles Club. The event was 
sponsored by their lovely daughters and cap- 
able assistance was rendered by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Trapp. 

Ben Mendoza of Wilmington was honored 
with a birthday party by his friends at the 
Long Beach Club Sunday afternoon, June 24. 
Ellen Grimes and Cora Park took charge of 
the details and the party was quite a merry 
one with Ben the most surprised and happy 
young man we've seen in a long time. Truly, 
it couldn’t happen to a nicer guy. Ben is 
among the most hard-working of all the LBCD 
club members. 

Folks who attended the showing of “The 
Monkey’s Paw” at the Los Angeles Clubhouse 
the evening of May 26 really got their money’s 
worth. The show, staged by Henry S. DeLaO 
and with Saul Lukacs as MC, gave folks the 
opportunity to witness Art Kruger’s stage 
debut. It was the very first time Art had ever 
tried his hand at acting and he really went 
over big. Ditto Evelyn Gerichs, Horace Bus- 
tamente, Florian Caligiuri, Bill Woodward, 
and Thaine Smith, who comprised the cast of 
“The Monkey’s Paw.” 

Around thirty guests were bidden to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Ratner on May 
27th to help the Ratners commemorate their 
Silver Wedding Anniversary. Many lovely gifts 
and sums of cash were showered on Mr. and 
Mrs. Ratner by the guests. 

Another Silver Wedding Anniversary cele- 
bration was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Banks at their home in North Hollywood 
June 10th. More than a hundred friends and 
relatives gathered to wish them well and spend 
a delightful afternoon out under the trees in 
the back yard. Mr. and Mrs. Banks were 
assisted by their daughters Marilyn and Betty. 

Members of St. James Episcopal Church en- 
joyed a picnic at Fern Dell Park in early June. 
Rev. and Mrs. Don Molrine confirmed the 
gladsome news that they will welcome the birth 
of their first child in January. 


Bernice May, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Hoare, was married to Mr. Julian Stocker 
Singleton in a ceremony which took place at 
the home of Bernice’s sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton Schmidt, in Riverside 
Saturday afternoon, June 23. A reception was 
held following the ceremony and more than 
200 guests were present to congratulate the 
happy young couple, many of them from Los 
Angeles and nearby cities. All happiness, 
Bernice and Julian! 

Mr. and Mrs. Hal Rosenfield are happily 
settled in their new home out in North Holly- 
wood and have been entertaining Mrs. Rosen- 
field’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. Presley of Ten- 
nessee, The two Rosenfield children are having 
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Mr. and Mrs. Philip Sheridan, who were 
married at Deming, New Mexico, in 1955. 
Philip and Barbara are now making their 
home in South Gate, Calif. 


the time of their young lives exploring the 
new house and getting acquainted with the 
other children in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Frank Egger, with the help of Mrs. 
Emory Gerichs, Mrs. Morris Fahr, Mrs, Horace 
Perry, Mrs. Kenneth Willman, Mrs. William 
McGann, and Miss Mae Strandberg, enter- 
tained Mrs. James Meagher of Chicago at an 
informal reception during Mrs. Meagher’s re- 
cent visit to Los Angeles. At least 50 ex- 
Chicagoans were present at the delightful 
gathering and every one was happy at the 
chance of meeting Frieda once again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Townsend are enjoy- 
ing (?) the heat of Ohio as this is written the 
end of June. Cards come in every mail telling 
the folks back here in LA that they’re having 
a wonderful time. 

Quite a gay bunch descended upon the 
Bakersfield Club in Oildale the week-end of 
June 16-17. Jerry Fail took the Ivan Nunns, 
Iva Smallidge, and Lynton Rider along in her 
Olds and James Haddon and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs, Failla, Eldon Beale, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Franks, and numerous other local residents 
made the three-hour drive north to take in the 
two-day festivities. Everyone enjoyed the visit 
to the Bakersfield Club on Saturday evening 
and the organization is capably managed by 
President Joe Pospisil, Vice-President Lee Lue- 
allen, Secretary Eula Lueallen, and Treasurer 
Lois Owen. Jerry’s carload took time out to 
drop in on the “Pop” Nelsons in Bakersfield. 

All is happiness out at 4213 Brewster Ave- 
nue in nearby Lynwood. Frank and Pat Luna 
bought the house the other month and have 
been busy moving in ever since. They say, 
“Tt isn’t our dream house but at least we live 
in our own” and what is more, baby Debbie 
has her very own play house too out in the 
back yard. 

Something new in parties took place Satur- 
day, July 7th, out at the Everett Rattan home 
on Stewart Avenue, Los Angeles. Peggy and 
Iva Smallidge got together and gave one fine 
wing-ding of a masquerade party that evening 
with each guest donating one dollar toward the 
Los Angeles Div. No. 27 Aux-Frat Fund. 

Just as this leaves our desk, news comes of 
the sudden passing of our long-time friend and 
Long Beach resident, Mrs. Mae Mead, age 70, 
of 2260 Myrtle Avenue, Long Beach. Mrs. 
Mead died Sunday, June 24, in a Long Beach 
hospital and is survived by husband Waite L. 
Mead. Mae was widely known and dearly 

’ (continued on page 14) 
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FILMS 


IN REVIEW 


By J. Jerome Dunne 


The Revolt of Mamie Stover 

Directed by Raoul Walsh, Released by 

20th Century Fox 

This is trash, pure, unadulterated 
trash, taken from the trashier book of 
the same name. Any six-year-old would 
know that in this film a dance hall is 
another name for a brothel. The film 
stars Jane Russell as Mamie, who was 
“escorted” out of San Francisco be- 
cause of her “business.” However, she 
starts anew in Honolulu and winds up 
richer because of the war and returns to 
the mainland in a “respectable” manner. 

It is odd that this insipid film rates 
a cinemascope and deluxe color affair. 
20th Century Fox can do better than 
this. You can save money by not seeing 
this garbage. 


Helen of Troy 


Directed by Robert Wise, Released 

by Warner Bros. 

This is a spectacle at its best, with 
smooth, well-acted performances by 
Jacques Sernas as Paris, Prince of Troy, 
and Rossana Podesta as Helen, Queen 
of Sparta. 

The story is concerned with the loves 
of Paris and Helen, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the king of Sparta. They 
flee from Sparta to Troy, where she is 
formally announced as Helen of Troy. 
The Spartan king, enraged at the act of 
the lovers, summons aid from various 
city-states of Greece. 

With a thousand ships, the Greeks lay 
siege to Troy. Fighting furiously, the 
Greeks are set back time and time again. 
Then they develop a ruse that is well 
known today. . 

The array of the army marching to 
Troy is a spectacle to behold. Plenty of 
action to keep you on the edge of your 
seat. Excellent photography is used in 
the most favorable fashion. All in all, 
it is a rousing good film, worthy of your 
patronage. 


The Searchers 


Produced by Merian C. Cooper, Di- 
rected by John Ford, Released by 
Warner Bros. 

Here is one of the best Westerns to 
come out of Hollywood. An amusing 
and grim tale of a man’s search for his 
kidnaped niece, whose parents, brother, 
and sister have been massacred by the 
Indians. 

The film stars John Wayne in his best 
role to date as the searcher, Jeffrey Hun- 
ter as his helper, Natalie Wood as the 
kidnaped niece, and Ward Bond as the 
preacher who doubles as the sheriff. 

The picture is full of action, sprinkled 
with humor and tragedy in the mature 
manner that is genuine entertainment for 


all. To borrow a phrase from Westing- 
house Corp., you can be sure if it’s a 
John Ford picture. In each of John 
Ford’s directional films, you can really 
be sure of excellent entertainment. 


A Day of Fury 
A Universal-International Picture 


A second bill of a double-feature 
movie, I readily assumed “A Day of 
Fury” to be another run-of-the-mill 
western and prepared to take a snooze 
until I was jolted by the unusualness of 
the opening of the film. 

This is an unusual western starring 
Dale Robertson as Jagade, a clever bad 
man who usurps the peace and quiet of 
a small town. Using psychological meth- 
ods to take control, he renders the towns- 
people powerless to stop him. He even 
succeeds in jailing the marshal without 
saying a word to this effect. He dia- 
bolically opens a saloon on Sunday, re- 
corrupts an ex-chorus girl, and turns the 
whole town upside down to suit his 
fancy. However, the only man who can 
stop him is the marshal, and he’s cooped 
up. Insidiously, Jagade spreads a no- 
tion that the marshal should be hanged. 
An idea that has a twist in the marshal’s 
favor. 

This is a western that is classed with 
“Shane” and “High Noon.” What is 
surprising is that this superior western 
scarcely received advance publicity and 
therefore was not well received by the 
public. 


The Great Locomotive Chase 


A Walt Disney Production, Released 
by Buena Vista. 


Walt Disney scored a triumph in this 
exciting story of Yankee daring, South- 
ern determination, and the use of his 
favorite hobby — trains. 

In order to shorten the Civil War by 
half, a Yankee general hatched a plan 
of depriving the Rebel army of supplies, 
whereby the spies would steal a train in 
broad daylight, right from under the 
noses of the Confederate army, and head 
north, 

The plan duly executed, the wildest 
chase on record was on, with Jeffrey 
Hunter as Wm. A. Fuller doing the 
chasing on foot, on hand car, and on 
train. Fess Parker as Mr. Andrews is 
the chasee. 

Walt Disney diabolically made a 
child out of everyone in the audience, 
shrieking with delight at the getaway 
and despairing at the misfortune. Both 
sides had so much fun it is unbelievable 
for a war picture. 

By all means see this film and have 
a good time. ° 
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SWinging ... 
(continued from page 13) 


loved by the deaf all over Southern California 
and her passing comes as a distinct shock to 
every one of us. It was just a little over a year 
ago that Mae and Waite celebrated 40 years 
of married life and Waite himself retired just 
recently to spend a life of ease. It is with 
sincere grief that we record herein the death 
of Mae and extend our heartfelt condolences 
to Waite. Funeral services were held Thurs- 
day, June 28, in Long Beach with the Rev. 
Jonas officiating. 

Newlyweds Virginia and Glen Horton were 
feted at a wedding shower at the home of Mr. 
Lynton. Rider in Lawndale Friday evening, 
June 29, with Mr. and Mrs. Pat Christopher, 
Iva Smallidge, and others lending Lynton 
assistance. Mrs. Horton is the former Virginia 
Gill of Long Beach. 

It was much too cool for comfort in Long 
Beach, according to Frank and Beverly Sladek, 
who ended a month’s visit to the old home- 
stead by returning home to Tucson June 26th. 
Now, letters come from them telling us they 
are about to perish in the awful heat of Ari- 
zona, so why didn’t they stay in town a bit 
longer? 

Folks who took in the Quiz Nite at the Long 
Beach Club June 30th sure had to know their 
geography. Questions like naming the location 
of the highest city in the world, the shoe capi- 
tal of the U.S., the Smithsonian Institute, etc., 
stumped most of the oldsters who just sat 
around and looked mortified while the young- 
sters just out of school readily answered most 
of the queries. Prize for the most correct an- 
swers went to Bib Matthews with Epifanio 
Arce a close second. Our score? Only three 
correct answers and are we ashamed! 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dabbs of Puente hap- 
pily announce the arrival of Robert Edward 
Dabbs, Jr. The baby was born June 17th and 
weighed in at just under 8 pounds, and is 
Ruth and Robert’s first child. Congratulations! 

The 19th Biennial Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf will be held at 
Riverside, August 31 to September 3. It will 
be the Golden Jubilee of the CAD, the 50th 
anniversary of its organization in 1906. The 
world-famous Mission Inn at Riverside will be 
headquarters. Guests at the Inn will have free 
parking privileges and use of the swimming 
pool, so it will be worth your while to reserve 
a room there (not very expensive.) There will 
be a huge birthday cake at the Friday eve- 
ning reception, and a special band for Satur- 
day night’s ball. A feature of Sunday’s picnic 
at CSDR will be the unveiling of the Perry 
Seely plaque at the school. There will be a 
golf tournament at Chino on Sunday — those 
interested should contact Larry Newman; also 
a chess tournament — contact Emil Ladner. 
Those interested in taking part in the Sacto 
Keg contest should contact Francis Kuntze or 
his Bay Area representative, or Tom Elliott. 
Don’t forget to bring your swim suits to use 
at the Inn or at the CSDR pool on Sunday. 

The Toivo Lindholms of Riverside were very 
proud and very happy the month of July when 
their boy, Tom, came home on a short visit 
from West Point, where he has one more year 
to go. Tom had his picture in the Riverside 
Press, to further add to their pride. Wonder- 
ful people, a wonderful boy! 

Warren and Bette Fauth of Riverside en- 
joyed a two-weeks’ visit from Warren’s mother 
and dad and sister during July. The Fauths 
are well-known among the Pennsylvania deaf, 
and his sister teaches at the Maryland School. 
Warren teaches in the Upper School at CSDR. 

Dr. Leonard M.. Elstad was the guest of 
honor at a barbecue steak dinner at CSDR 
June 15. More than 60 Gallaudet alumni and 
normals and interested school personnel were 
present to partake of the sumptuous. repast, 
prepared by C. L. Gover, Mrs. Laura Kowalew- 
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ski, Warren Fauth, and Mrs. Ann Rush (with 
the indirect assistance of practically all the 
local alumni.) After the dinner, Dr. Elstad 


gave a most interesting talk on plans for the © 


expansion of Gallaudet College, which was 
also enjoyed by a large delegation of Los 
Angelitos who came for the barbecue and to 
meet Dr. Elstad. 

Bob Brigham, who works as a linotype op- 
erator at the Riverside Press, took a vacation 
trip to his old stamping grounds in North 
Dakota. He is a graduate of the school at 
Devil’s Lake. 

Although very busy with his first year in the 


newly organized vocational department at 


CSDR, Felix Kowalewski had oil paintings on 
exhibition in the Streets of Paris Art Festival 
at the Riverside Municipal Auditorium, and at 
the Riverside Flower Show; a life-size ceramic 
head of Ulysses, finished with an interesting 
antique bronz patina, was on exhibition at the 
San Bernardino Valley College art show, and 
in a featured spot at the opening of the new 
Riverside Art Center. A large number of his 
students at CSDR won awards and honorable 
mention in the international Stanford Univer- 
sity poster contest last May, as well as his 
own three children, also. 


WASHINGTON, D.C... . 


Friends, we realize we have been away from 
this reporting routine for quite a while. Pres- 
sure of other activities made us forsake the 
S.W. readers. With things eased up now, we 
take our return bow and hope we will not dis- 
appoint you again. In the meantime pardon us 
for the inconveniences we have caused. Here- 
with is a condensed narration’ of the events 
that took place in the Capitol City recently, 


The DCCD has undergone a complete change 
in atmosphere, furnishings, and remodeling of 
late, thanks to Prexy Edwin Engelgau. Booths 
have been installed for the convenience of the 
members in which all the comforts of eating, 
sipping, and chatting are on hand. The bar 
and the kitchen have been separated and an 
improved service has been noted. It will pay 
for our many friends to drop in, take a peep 
or browse . . . On May 26th the DCCD cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary with a TV Dinner 
banquet and entertainment supplied by Gal- 
laudetians Joe Velez and Danny Miller. Charles 
Moscowitz was in charge of the arrangements 
and Al Fleischman acted as toastmaster .. . 
The D.C. fraters held their annual outing at 
Marshall Park on June 17th and their annual 
picnic on Kendall Green is scheduled for 
July 4th. 


Seeing the need of a civic organization in 
the vicinity, Robert Duley led the drive which 
resulted in the foundation of the Suburban 
Maryland Association of the Deaf after two 
sessions with a suitable group of suburban 
Washington residents. This group will serve 
those residing in Prince George and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Elected to administer the 
affairs are Robert Duley, president; Al Fleisch- 
man, veep; Ernest Schuster, secretary; George 
E. Singer, treasurer; and Leon Auerbach and 
Harold Domich, board members. Approxi- 
mately 50 enrolled as charter members . . . In 
commemoration of the golden anniversary of 
the District of Columbia Chapter, G.C. A.A., 
a large number of alumni and friends attended 
a smorgasbord dinner in Kendall Hall on Feb. 
17th. Leonard Lau pulled the doings through 
splendidly . . . The Holy Name Catholic Cen- 
ter of the Deaf under the leadership of Prexy 
Byron Baer have been actively considering 
bidding to host the 1958 ICDA convention in 
the Capitol City. Edward Bonvillain, chosen 
as delegate, will present the bid in Milwaukee. 


Society items . . , Jean Folsom played havoc 
with Dan Cupid, which resulted in mating her- 
self up with Isadore Zisman of Atlantic City. 
Both have quoted happiness in the union .. . 
Joseph Buzzard and Judy Barnett said the “I 


do’s” on June 9th . . . The Goodwin Farm at 
Chilanity, Va., has been the site of several gay 
parties last fall and spring and the informality 
of the guests’ attire had much to do with up- 
lifting the party. Blue jeans and other appro- 
priate farm clothes made possible joyous hay- 
rides and picnicking under the moonlight . . . 
The Al Fleischmans celebrating their tenth 
wedding anniversary threw a party at the cozy 
recreation room at the Merle Goodwins, in- 
viting 50 close friends. After several rounds of 
hilarious games, a delicious table of snacks 
concluded the party . . . Henry Holter was 
tendered a surprise party in celebration of his 
50th birthday. 

Sports ... The DCCD cagers won their sixth 
straight SEAAD title but emerged fifth in the 
AAAD nationals at Cleveland . . . Newest ad- 
ditions to the team were Richard Caswell and 
Joe Moers. John Miller, 1955 hero, didn’t have 
the “it” in the opening game against the 
Little Rock quintet to make his one-point vic- 
tory at Los Angeles stick. Nevertheless, we 
are glad that at least Caswell was able. to 
bring home a trophy, being selected on the 
AAAD 2nd team... Elected to lead the team 
in the 1956-57 campaign are John Wurdemann 
as coach and Thomas Cuscaden as manager. 

Gallaudet . . . The Joe Youngs (nee Mary 
Stone) are expecting a bundle of joy before 
the year rolls out . . . Mrs. Whelan, formerly 
with the front office at Fordham U, is presently 
undertaking similar routines here . . . Alan B. 
Crammatte, former editor of The Cavalier, is 
presently editing The Gallaudet Record aside 
from teaching business administration . . . 
Teddy Hughes’ passing greatly shocked the 
town, especially when a few moments before 
he held the spotlight having the year book 
dedicated to him. Mrs. Hughes is bearing her 
grief bravely : . . The Gallaudet Memorial 
Library is completed, leaving only the transfer 
of the books from the old site to the new 
shelves on July 21st . . . This includes the 
Alumni Room and the $5,000 fund wunder- 
taken by Chairman Leon Auerbach for fur- 
nishings has already surpassed its goal . . . 
The construction of the girls’ dorm and the 
gym is expected to start shortly ... Harold 
Domich will join the faculty this fall, teaching 
the preps .. . Chester Dobson took a six-week 
course in offset printing at Carnegie Tech at 
Pittsburgh to be ready when Gallaudet adds 
offset to the printing department. 


The Henry Plapingers of New York now 
and then make their usual trek to Chevy Chase 
visiting their daughter and family . . . The 
Claytons of Des Moines said. their “howdys” 
here but the Mrs. came earlier to care for her 
ill mother . , . Ivan Curtis has been hospital- 
ized at the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs 
and the cause of his ailments has yet to be 
found . . . George Culbertson is still confined 
at a Maryland State hospital but we hear re- 
ports of recovery . . . Edwin Engelgau was 
laid up for a month after major surgery and 
Anthony D’Onfrio underwent the knife for 
gall bladder. Before we knew of his recovery, 
he postcarded us on his trip south with the 
Mrs., visiting the Fred Collins at Laurens, S.C, 
and the Victor Galloways at Atlanta, Ga. ... 
Luther Bunn, publisher of The National Ob- 
server, is reported to have left Winston-Salem, 
N.C., and has been in D.C. since February... 
The John Schumachers and daughter moved 
back from Minneapolis, Minn., but they. plan 
to make their permanent home in California 
soon ... Jose Berrios left his position at Mc- 
Ardle Printery and is now with the Washington 
Post; so are Russell Stecker (a newly initi- 
ated ITU man), John Schumacher, Frank 
Hutchinson (for the summer only), and H. D. 
Nicol (retired from GPO) . , . Robert Panaras 
purchased a house recently . . . Doris Camp- 
bell realized that D.C. is her spot so she re- 
turned from her N.C, home . . . John Todd, 
retired GPOer, has been soliciting data on the 
local deaf printers for the Silent Printer . . 
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Clarence Allmandinger makes it a habit to 
take a trip every month, regardless of the dis- 
tance. Of late he has been to New Hampshire 
for a ski party, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Cleveland, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and several 
other places that we probably do not know of 
.,. Among the distinguished visitors in town 
was Marcus L. Kenner who was honored with 
a Doctor of Letters degree from Gallaudet... 
Marshall Garrette was slightly injured in an 
auto mishap .. . The Dick Philips family va- 
cationed in New England while Pop Philips 
took to the Indiana reunion . ... The Preston 
Newtons (nee Velma Austin) are expecting 
their first in late July . . . The many friends 
of the Victor H. Galloways (nee Gertrude 
Scott) were looking forward to the new coming 
addition in July .. . The Irving Hobermans 
are expecting their only son home from Korea 
soon with honorable discharge papers 
Newcomers are Asa R. Gatlin formerly of 
Trenton, N. J., working at the GPO and Bill 
Wright, formerly of Jacksonville, Fla., now 
working at the Star. The Wright family will 
move up shortly and two of the three tots will 
attend Maryland School at Frederick . . . Or- 
chids go to Mrs. Joe Rose, who supports hubby 
while he attends Gallaudet as a soph. Joe 
secured a printing job for the summer months 
to lighten wifey’s burdens. 


COLORADO ... 


Margaret Herbold, now entitled to three 
weeks vacation from her job at Shwayder Bros., 
took one week and flew to Montana on June 
9th. She took in the Montana Association of 
the Deaf Convention which was held that week- 
end and was the guest of Bob and Vicky 
Catron. 

Visitors to the SAC in June were the Gerald 
Badmans of DeWitt, Nebraska, and Mrs. 
Thorum of Marysville, Kansas. The threesome 
attended the graduation exercises at the Colo- 
rado School —one of their cousins, Milford 
Vadrick, graduated this year. 

The Joseph Burnett family (last month we 
misspelled their name as Bennett — apologies 
due) have moved into their new three-bedroom 
brick home in Harvey Park in Southwest Den- 
ver and are “neighbors” of the Herbert Votaws. 
The Votaws moved into their home last No- 
vember. 

Mrs. Josie Kilthau and children, Betty and 
Sonny Ackles and Bonnie Kilthau left by train 


June 11 for Kansas City, Mo., for a visit with 


relatives and friends before the wedding of 
Rose Weber and Robert Zlatek on June 16th. 
Betty was one of the bridesmaids. They were 
the guests of the Bob Morrises. Hubby Howard 
stayed at home and was seen at the SAC pic- 
nic June 17th. 

John and Grace Haptonstall moved to Wy- 
oming June 11th and have jobs on a dude 
ranch a few miles outside Laramie. We hope 
they will come back to Denver. 

The Kenneth Hite family has returned to 
Denver after living over a year in Davenport, 
Iowa. Another Iowan, Edward Aldrich, has 
moved to Denver. 

The annual picnic of the Silent Athletic 
Club of Denver was held June 17th at Fillus 
Park in the Denver Mountain Park System. 
Fred Schmidt chairmanned the affair with Don 


RAYMOND LIEN 


The family of Raymond Lien are anxious 
to know where he is and if he or anyone 
who knows him reads this they are re- 


quested to write to his brother, Robert 
Lien, 2530 Glencrest Ave., Anaheim, Cal. 
He attended the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley several years ago and is 
believed to be somewhere in the East. 
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Warnick, Herb Votaw, Howard Andress, John 
Flores, and Albert Jones helping, Food com- 
mittee consisted of Rachel Warnick, Lorraine 
Schmidt, Lorraine Bell, Marlene Hinrichs, and 
Leo Norton. 

At the pienic, Don Watson, ’56 graduate of 
the Colorado School, hurt himself when he 
tried to stop a friend’s car which started mov- 
ing after they alighted. Don suffered cuts and 
bruises on his face and was taken to the hos- 
pital, where several stitches were necessary to 
close a gash on his cheek. 

Don Warnick, Fred Schmidt, and Robert 
Edwards, three of our fishing enthusiasts, have 
purchased a kit and. are building a 16-foot 
cruiser to be equipped with a Sea King 12 h.p. 
motor. 

Jack Clair, student at the Colorado School, 
has built an 18-footer with a 30 h.p. Jackson 
motor — during the shop hours last school 
term. 

June 2-3 Herb Votaw joined nearly 300 
railroad fans from all over the United States 
and took a ride on the Denver, Rio Grande, 
Western Narrow Gauge train from Alamosa, 
Colorado, to Durango, Colorado. The train con- 
sisted of the original steam locomotive and 
eight coaches, all painted yellow, making a 
beautiful sight with the black locomotive. The 
trip was through the scenic southwest of Colo- 
rado and wound in and out of New Mexico and 
some of the Indian Reservations. Trip from 
Denver to Alamosa was made by auto. 

Mrs. Bessie Lessley made her first “public” 
appearance since fracturing her hip last fall. 
James Alford brought her and Mrs. Bessie 
Veditz to the SAC picnic in his Olds. It was 
good to see them. 

Fishing season in Colorado opened May 19 
and most of our fishermen went up to Grand 
Lake. The Don Warnicks and the Fred 
Schmidts went together, taking Ricky Warnick, 
age 7, for his first fishing trip, and he caught 
two fish before losing his pole. Don came up 
with two while Fred got four. The Rea Hin- 
richs and the Dick Andersons camped out in 
tents. Dick, a beginner, caught nine while 
Rea, a veteran, got only five. Others who stayed 
two days were Ernest Runco, with 19 fish and 
Carlos Montano with 15 fish. 


ARIZONA .. . 


Charlene Beck of Gallaudet’s preparatory 
class is working with Nancy Elkins, ’56 gradu- 
ate of the Tucson School, for the magazine 
Arizona Highways. Charlene is earning some 
extra money before returning to College and 
Nancy will begin her first year at Gallaudet 
come September. 

Chrisoula Poulos entertained members of 
the Sunday School class at her home in Phoe- 
nix. Roy Morrison served as Chef and served 
a delicious barbecue with the help of Mrs. Joe 
Peeples and Mrs, Morrison. Many lively out- 
door games were enjoyed with prizes going to 
the little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
Gombs, Mr. Lyman and Mrs. Davis. 

Joe Rhodes has returned to Phoenix from a 
trip East, bringing his mother back with him. 
She loves the Arizona climate and is most 
happy to be here. 


Mr, and Mrs. Joe Peeples are still busily 
remodelling their home, adding a front porch 
of concrete which they will paint a bright red, 
and renovating the front lawn. Joe and Madge 
have two fine sons, David, who is visiting his 
grandmother in California for the summer, 
and Sammy. 


Amadeo Fajardeo of Hollywood, Calif., was 
a recent visitor to Phoenix en route to Tucson 
to visit family and friends. Folks here were 
glad to see him and asked him endless ques- 
tions about mutual friends back in California. 


Members of the Sunday School Class helped 
Roy Morrison celebrate his birthday the other 
Sunday by partaking of huge stacks of pan- 
cakes at breakfast and returning to consume a 


Mrs. Afton Burdett of Ogden, Utah, who 
graduated from Weber College in June, 
receiving the degree of Associate in Sci- 
ence. She majored in Education. Mrs. Bur- 
dett is the first deaf woman to be gradu- 
ated from this college. She teaches typing, 
office practice, and physical education at 
the. Utah School.for the Deaf, and is the 
wife of Kenneth Burdett, who also teaches 
in the Utah School. 


freezerful of home made ice cream in the eve- 
ning. 

Another recent visitor to Phoenix was Ralph 
Jordan, whose brother owns the local Jordan’s 
Mexican Cafe, the most popular eating place 
in Phoenix. Ralph brought the news that Miss 
Angela Watson of the Berkeley School and 
Miss Anna Murphy of the Tucson School had 
yacationed ‘way up in Alaska, 

Arizona news comes to us from Chrisoula 
Poulos. Thank you, Miss Poulos. 


NEBRASKA .. . 


Immediately after the close of school at 
N.S.D. on May 31st the Shelton and Sons Co., 
general contractors for the new $500,000 Ad- 
ministration Building, went ahead with that big 
job of theirs, which will require a full two 
years for completion, and the first thing done 
was tearing down with steel ball of the east or 
central wing, oldest part of the four-wing main 
building, and it was not very long before it was 
leveled to the ground. Now there is some ex- 
cavation being done for the foundation of the 
new building and it is safe to say that by the 
time school re-opens in September the steel 
framework will be up, and the pupils will have 
a grand opportunity to watch the daily progress 
of the building job. 

During the period of demolition that lasted 
several days many of the local deaf drove over 
to the school and saw the old building going 
down in slow stages from the roof, little by 
little and floor by floor, and it seemed much 
more of a war scene than of anything else, as 
if there was a heavy aerial bombardment and 
then nothing left except rubble. To most of 
the alumni who saw it at different times it 
brought back memories of their own school life 
in the very same old building 10, 20, 30, 40 
and 50 years ago, and of course it was with a 
tinge of sadness and perhaps a few tears shed 
when they left, never, never to see that old 
building again. 

The other three wings, housing the small 
pupils and the infirmary, kitchen and dining 
room, and attached to the central wing by a 
long main hall, were left intact, but will be 
torn down in due time. In addition to the new 
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Mrs. Mae Elizabeth Mead, wife of Waite 
L. Mead, Long Beach, Calif., who passed 
away on June 24, following a brief illness. 
(See California News section.) 
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building there will be a new 6-room house of 
brick for the Superintendent and his family, 
and it will cost under $30,000; it will be a 
little farther east on the campus and close to 
the Girls’ Dormitory. The. contract for such 
was awarded recently to the firm of Battiato 
and Jackson of Omaha, who made the lowest 
bid. That Jackson is the son of Supt. Jackson 
and is an architect and contractor, It is quite 
messy at NSD now with all that work going 
on, but you come around in 1958 when it is 
all done and see the change at NSD, will you? 
For the first time in the history of the Omaha 
Club of the Deaf there was a regular softball 
game with two hearing outsiders officiating as 
umpires at the picnic of the OCD Sunday after- 
noon, June 3rd, in Omaha at Fontenelle Park. 
The game was between the club and the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Silent Club and there was a sur- 
prisingly large attendance, about 80 altogether, 
including quite a few from across the river in 
CB. The game was won by CB through 10 
runs made in the 5th and 6th innings and the 
score was 14 to 8. Omaha made a late rally 
in the last inning with three runs but then CB 
was ’way ahead. There was favorable comment 
regarding the umpires who really did a good 
job, treating each side with equal fairness. 
Those two umpires, whose services were ob- 
tained by Tom Peterson, business manager, are 
old friends of Melvin Horton, formerly of 
Omaha and now in California, and are ball 
players themselves in the city league and can 
talk with the deaf by using the finger spelling 
method. James Spatz was recently elected cap- 
tain of the OCD softball team and Kenneth 
Garner is the coach by virtue of his age and 
experience, being 40 years old and haying 
played ball many years, some in semi-pro 
baseball at Aurora, Neb., his home town. 


The picnic committee, of whom there were 
only four, were the Harry Stilens and the Don 
Boones with a little help from the Tom Peter- 
sons, but they went all out in their effort to 
make it a successful affair and it was a success 
both financially and socially. So here we give 
them a pat on the back and a big vote of 
thanks for a job well done. 


Personal Notes: Visitors in Omaha during 
June—Mr. and Mrs. Ross Miller of Cleveland, 
Ohio, stopping here on their way to California, 
and they were the guests of the Riley Anthonys 
and called on other deaf people in both Omaha 
and CB, among them the Tom Petersons. Mrs. 
Miller was formerly Mrs. Sarah Fry of CB and 
was a teacher at the Iowa School before 
moving back east to North Carolina. She was 
looking after some property of her own in 
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Omaha. She is the sister of the wife of Robert 
Greenmun, secretary-treasurer of the NAD ... 
Mr. Edmund Bumann of the Florida School in 
town for a few hours on his way to Osmond, 
Neb., for a visit with relatives. There was a 
small informal party for him at NSD... Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hitshew of Palo Alto, Calif., 
to Valley, Neb., near Omaha to visit Mrs. Hit- 
shew’s folks. There was a reception in their 
honor at her sister’s house in Omaha with sev- 
eral close deaf friends present. They both had 
been students at NSD ’way back in the 20’s 
and had moved to California long before World 
War IL... David Peikoff of Toronto, Canada, 
Vice President of the NAD, in Omaha for a 
short time on his way to the convention of the 
lowa Association of the Deaf at Ottumwa, 
Iowa. He had been in Tennessee for the con- 
vention of the Tenn. deaf at Chattanooga and 
he came up by airliner and was met at the 
Omaha airport by Tom Peterson and Mrs. 
Grace Scheneman and taken to Council Bluffs. 

Vacation Doings and Plans: James and 
Stella Jelinek spending their annual vacation 
together in Minnesota with one of Stella’s sis- 
ters and other relatives and going into lowa 
for the IAD Convention at Ottumwa before 
returning to Omaha . . . Charles and Ruth 
Falk down to Stockville, Neb., for a visit of 
one week with the Doral Owens, breaking in 
their brand new 1956 Pontiac, and back home 
in time for the annual picnic of the Nebraska 
Association of the Deaf, and yet intent on 
making a long trip somewhere later in the 
summer , . . Hans and Rose Neujahr down to 
Stockville, too, to call on the Doral Owens for 
a few days and stopping at Gresham, Neb., 
Hans’ birthplace .. . George Propp going to 
Fulton, Missouri, as Nebraska delegate for the 
reorganization conference of the NAD in mid- 
June. He made a report at our picnic after 
return from the conference . . . Mrs. Edith 
Osmun of Omaha and Mrs. Lydia Weiseman 
of Lincoln all set for a trip to Yellowstone 
Park in Wyoming. They bought tickets for a 
tour of the park with all expenses taken care 
of, including meals and lodging, furnished by 
the Greyhound Bus Lines ... Albert and Mary 
Lou Johnson making annual trip to Franklin, 
Neb., where Mary Lou’s mother lives, and their 
two boys having the time of their lives out in 
the country . . . Tom and Dolly Peterson un- 
able to get away until mid-September and now 
contemplating a railroad trip to California by 
way of Texas. 

Parties, Celebrations, Picnics and Other 
Affairs: 10th wedding anniversary party for 
the Vernon Meyers of Omaha with a large 
group of friends attending . . . Annual picnic 
of the Lincoln, Neb., Silent Club on Sunday, 
June 24, at Capitol Beach, a few miles west of 
Lincoln, with the James Weigands as co-chair- 
men. There were more Omaha deaf than Lin- 
coln deaf at the picnic. There was swimming 
in salt water and a mixed softball game. Most 
exciting of all was the egg tossing contest, 
easily won by Delbert Boese of Lincoln (raw 
eggs were used) ., . Annual picnic of the 
Nebraska Association of the Deaf at NSD on 
Sunday, July 1st, with Mrs. Dolly Peterson as 
chairman. There were exactly 95 paid people, 
not counting children. It rained late in the 
afternoon, canceling a pre-arranged softball 
game and other games, but the new recreation 
room in the basement of the school building 
provided such an excellent shelter that they 
stayed inside until evening. It was Dolly’s first 
venture as chairman of a NAD affair and she 
did a good job all right. 


Marriages—Past and Future: Young Roger 
Fuller of Omaha and Shirley Cornish, new 
NSD graduate, were married in a church cere- 
mony at Clearwater, Neb., Roger’s birthplace, 
Saturday morning, June 29. Roger and Shirley 
are now on their honeymoon and after return- 
ing will make their home in Bellevue . . . John 
Skeen and Mary ‘Haynes, both of Omaha, will 
say their “I do’s” at the Bethlehem Lutheran 


Church for the Deaf in Omaha with Rev. Mr. 
Mappes officiating. They will live in Omaha... 
Pat Irvin of Council Bluffs will be married to 
a hearing girl of CB sometime this summer. 


Deaf Worker Drowns in 
Missouri River 


Charles Sickles, 40, of Lexington, 
Missouri, drowned in the Missouri river 
on July 17 when a barge on which he 
was working capsized from waves cre- 
ated by a passing Army engineers’ boat- 

The barge was anchored in water 18 
feet deep when the Army _ towboat 
passed, causing waves which upset the 
barge. Sickles, who was near the middle 
of the barge, was thrown into the water. 


‘Raymond Driver, owner of the barge, 


swam to the towboat which was used 
to push the barge, disconnected the tow- 
boat and attempted to follow Sickles, 
who by that time was floating down- 


‘stream, but Sickles went under before 


Driver could catch him. 

Sickles was said to be a good swim- 
mer, but he was wearing heavy boots 
and it is believed the weight of the 


boots pulled him under the water. 


“DEAF STUDENT” FOR YOURSELF 


Here is the way to better Bible 
study! The “Deaf Student” is a 
sixty-four page book of lessons pre- 
pared especially for deaf adults and 
young people. Each “Deaf Student” 
gives you the Bible lesson, with 
questions and a place for your an- 
swers for 13 Sundays. You'll find 
these books of lessons very helpful, 
yet the “Deaf Student” is only 25c 
a copy. Send for a free “Deaf Stu- 
dent” today! 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE Diy. D1 
434 W. PACIFIC, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Please send me a free copy of the 
“Deaf Student.” “of 
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Jacobs-Morrison Wedding 
Highlights Summer’s Social 
Activities 

A wedding of unusual interest to the 
world of the deaf took place in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, on July 14, when 
Miss Dorothy Maxine Morrison became 
the bride of Leo Marcus Jacobs of Oak- 
land, California. The ceremony was 
performed in the Ephphatha Episcopal 
Church of Durham, home of the bride, 
with the Reverend James R. Fortune of- 
ficiating. 

The bride is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George P. Morrison, president of 
the North Carolina Association of the 
Deaf, and Mr. Jacobs is the son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Jacobs of 
Berkeley, California. 

A large number were present to wit- 
ness the ceremony, among them neigh- 
bors and friends of Durham, relatives, 
and former school and college mates. 
Mrs. Jerome Moers of Washington, D.C., 
college classmate of the bride, was ma- 
tron of honor, and Harry M. Jacobs, of 
Oakland, California, brother of the 
groom, was best man. Bridesmaids were 
Miss Shirley Gallimore and Miss Vivian 
Barker, both of Washineton, D.C. 
Ushers were Donald M. Bullock of 
Romney, West Virginia, and R. Fred 
Collins of Laurens, South Carolina. 

Given in marriage by her father, the 
bride wore a gown of white embroidered 
oreandy fashioned with fitted bodice, 
abbreviated sleeves and full, ballerina 
skirt. Her veil of silk illusion was at- 
tached to a coronet of seed pearls and 
sequins. She carried a bouquet of white 
bridal flowers fashioned in cascade ef- 
fect with center corsage of lavender 
orchids. 

Bridesmaids and the honor attendant 
wore gowns of pastel yellow organdy 
fashioned with fitted bodice, V-neckline. 
and ballerina skirt. 

A reception immediately followed the 
ceremony. hosted bv Mrs. John E. Der- 
mott, assisted by Miss Emily Sexton, 
Miss Doris Hardison. and Miss Dorothy 
Casev. after which the couple left for 
a wedding trip to the Pocono Mountains 
in Pennsylvania. New York City, and 
Washineton, D.C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs will make their 
home in Oakland, California, the groom 
being a teacher on the California School 
staff in Redkelev. Mrs. Jacobs, a eradu- 
ate of Gallaudet College like her hus- 
hand. taught last year in the Montana 
School. 


Returning to California, thev came 
through the South, stopping at New Or- 
leans. Dallas, and other points. and ex- 
nected to arrive home around Aucust 
15. A reception was being planned for 
them at their home in Oakland on Au- 
gust 19, 
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California State Championship 

The usual chess tournament for the 
state championship will be held at 
Riverside, California, during the Con- 
vention of the California Association of 
the Deaf, which sponsors the tourna- 
ment every two years. The event will 
probably take place on the morning of 
Labor Day. 

The writer holds the present title but 
will face stiff competition from two 
former state champions, Einer Rosenk- 
jar and Robert Skinner, as well as from 
such players as Foster D. Gilbert, Tage 
Samuelson, Roger Skinner, Larry New- 
man, and others. 


Third Tournament 
Only two games are left but these are 
very important to the players concerned 
as they decide the winner and second 
place. Kannapell (14-5) is: battling 
Chauvenet (15-4). If Bob wins, and he 
should, as he is a Bishop ahead, he will 
tie Chauvenet for second place. But 
should the latter win, he has a chance 
for first place if Leitson (1514-314) 
loses or draws his remaining game with 
Ladner (14-5). This game is likely to 
end in a draw to give Leitson his first 
title. So we are on pins and needles 
while awaiting the outcomes. 
Rosenkjar and Stevenson split their 
games and ended with scores of 6-14 and 
13-7 respectively. Steve got sixth place 
and Einer, eighth. 


LAST GALL! 


Here’s your chance to 


get Best protection in 
Oldest Life Insurance Co. 
No extra cost on 


account of deafness. 


Write for rates, your age 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
150 W. 22d St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


The Fourth National Tournament will 
be started in September and will be an 
invitational affair. At the same time the 
Fourth B Tournament will be started. 
This is open to all who are not invited 
to join the Fourth National. So far we 
have these entries: Arthur Yule and Joe 
Gemar of Washington State, Joe Lacey 
of Sacramento, Calif., John Bostwick of 
Pataskala, Ohio, and Fred F. Foster of 
Cleveland, Ohio. One dollar entry fee 
should be enclosed with the request. 


Chess Stamps 

Thanks to Robert Kannapell and 
Charles Whisman of Indiana, we re- 
ceived a clipping describing two stamps 
commemorating a chess tournament of 
the deaf in Poland. To our knowledge 
this is the first time the manual alphabet 
has appeared on stamps. The newspaper 
cut showing the stamps can not be re- 
produced in this magazine, but here is 
the comment from the clipping: 

“Deaf chess players participated in a 
tournament Feb, 9 to 23 in Warsaw and 
Poland’s postal administration com- 
memorated the event by the release of 
two stamps with distinctive designs. 

“The forty groszy red brown pictures 
a Castle or Rook and hands making one 
of the symbols used by the deaf in com- 
munication. The 60 groszy blue pictures 
a Knight and hands making a symbol 
in the deaf hand language. 

“When the stamps were placed on sale 
Feb. 9 a special cancellation was used 
picturing a Castle and including a 
commemorative inscription.” 


BLACK 


B—Y BEE y 


ores 


Trodoee 


ane ayy, Vs 


WHITE 
White to move and checkmate in ? moves. 
Solution: 1. N—N6 ch, PxN (if 1... K— 
Nl; 2. R—K8 ch, K—R2; 3. RxR mate) 
2. BxP, any move; 3. R—K8 checkmate. « 
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SPORTS 


Sports Editor, ART KRUGER 


Assistants, LEON BAKER, RoBEY BurRNs, ALEXANDER 
FLEISCHMAN, THOMAS HINCHEY, BURTON SCHMIDT 


N.Y. Football Teams Dominate Two Decades 
By Art Kruger 


N EW YorK ScHoot for the Deaf 
football teams have compiled the best 
won-lost record over the last twenty 
years, while Virginia teams have won 
the most games during the 20-year span. 

Virginia, however, ranks second with 
Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Kansas, American, Mt. 
Airy, and Arkansas completing the first 
12, according to our survey. 

The top 12 teams of the last two dec- 
ades (percentage figured without ties) : 


W ih Pim Pot 
Newry On erase a 74 40 9 .650 
Nat oiniae one ss Si santo 98h Git lbs S201 
Colorado t=32 eee 67742 Fa Oo 
ROR AG: 3 ee ee ee ee O32 Te S10: Sik 
Oklahoma: ee 44 36 a eG) 
Powahd ceed cus ree ae 67> OSes 5) 549 
Phwioise escent ae ee 8055 66iu 12 547 
Tennessee a eae 808269. e030 
Iara gies tess ee ets 70 62 6; 22530 
IAMMGTICAN \ ct oseeiets SA Soe 47 44 10 518 
Mth Anrep oie e, ie et POn- Morse doors. LG 
Akansa gst i2o co eee ao fee 1 4 504 


Or if you prefer the last 10 years, the 
survey shows New York and Virginia 


also rank one-two in gridiron suprem- 
acy. Here’s a rundown of the top ten 
teams since 1946; 


New Works ee ATS Dit Oo 
Vin oinia eae. 2 ee ie 905.25 8  .691 
Oklahoma. 2.05. 15 yan (3) 1.660 
RENNOSSEG este 502330 Ries a020 
Piinioigh Bee ue n. l aS 49 . 30 3) 22620 
North Carolina ........:...... Ls Ppa 3 = 605 
| HES a2 fC Eso on Reale 49 38 4 563 
TOWa) rete tig Sie ahs 34 =28 5 548 
Colorade see s Seaeeee SO 225 Be eae 
MiiwAiry: ee eel 40 37 3 520 


During the span of 20 years the Ten- 
nessee Vikings and the North Carolina 
Bears each ran up the longest un- 
defeated and untied string of 16 games. 
Tennessee did it in three years from 
1946 to 1948, while North Carolina did 
so in two years from 1954 to 1955. 

Since 1936 there were 30 unbeaten 
clubs, as follows: 


Pode. Te PE = PRA 

1936—Tennessee .......... oer apres)! Ler ep 

Mts Airy: =. 2228 ee. ei, Ok SOee 1S 
Louisiana | .....:.... todese i! pete nn oe 

1937—American ............ LePaOe aOneGlas 6 


1938—Arkansas 
West Virginia _.. 


1939—Virginia .............. 
American. ...........- 
1940—New York .......... 
American ........-..- 
1941—Colorado  ............ 
Kansas 
1943—Louisiana  .......... 
Des Cal fear ie ae 
1944—Kansas  -22..----sc0--- 
TOWa see ees 
1947—Texas,. ..2...-5.c0.0c.- 
Washington ........ 
Tennessee .........- 


1949—North Carolina... 
1952—Oklahoma 
North Carolina... 
1953—Kansas: «...-.1--:..--- 
Mississippi 
1954—Virginia 
North Carolina... 
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This is the 1955 football team that enabled the North Carolina School for the Deaf to register two straight undefeated and 
seasons, making a total of 557 points to opponents’ 101 in 16 games. This 1955 team played a great brand of ball over the eight-game 
campaign that saw it roll up 309 points, which was the nation topper. It permitted only SEVEN points against it by one of its seven foes, 
before it was barely able to edge out Conley Akin'’s much improved Tennessee eleven, 32-31, in its final game of the 1955 season. The 
players, left to right, are as follows: Front row—T. Dillon, R. Spivey, V. Hardison, C. Pless, H. Carpenter, E. Miller, G. Patterson, R. 
Yokeley, O. Bass, H. Spencer, T. Lindsey, Ted McBride. Middle row —W. A. Hord (assistant coach), H. Fox, D. Core, L. Moready, B. 
Stephens, W. Brower, G. Greenwood, T. Johnson, R. Lockamey, W. Matthews, F. Hanady, John Kubis (coach). Back row—M. West (man- 
ager), Williams (manager), R. Tussey, C. Thomas, F. Brown, R. DeVenny, S. Billings, R. Wyatt, J. Helms, C. Moore, C. Pierce, J. Robinson, 


R. Lewis (manager.) 


250 46 
69 32 
20's 238 
1 Bie} 6 
102 0) 
98 6 
302 =—-:18 
lEsfey- ly? 
230226 
198 75 
156 =. 20 
S162 
224 8354 
SSS 
351 46 
280 32 
192 40 
Bde ly ss) 
213 «41 
340 12 
248 863 
unbeaten 
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These gentlemen are the most successful 
football mentors during the 20-year span. 
Left to right: John Kubis of North Caro- 
lina, Paul Kennedy of New York, Jim Spink 


of Illinois, and T. Carlton Lewellyn of 
Virginia. 
News York une. Oe HO Oe LoS 0 
1955—Alabama_ ...:........ ferries Uh ii 0 inane Keanna fe) 
North Carolina....8 0 0 309 38 
New York .......... Cr OO 2a OK 338 


Mighty Texas, No. 1 team in 1947, 
was the greatest during this 20-year span 
and also of all time. It also was the 
highest scoring club in history. 


Coached by Jesse Hawthorne, with the 
immortal Lee Montez as sparkplug, the 
record of this 1947 outfit is as follows: 


TSD Opp. 
96—Concordia College -.......20....0c0-.. 0 
60—St. Edwards College .................. 7 
96—Mississippi School for Deaf...... 0 
75—Illinois School for Deaf ............ 0 
46—San Marcos Academy ...........-.- 0 
37—Kirwin High School .................. 0 


46—Louisiana School for Deaf........ 0 
27—Uvalde High School .................. 
33—Goldthwaite High School 


516 13 


Lee Montez, by the way, was the out- 
standing player of the 20-year period. 
He reached his peak in 1947 when he 
scored 30 touchdowns and 59 extra 
points for 239 points, an all-time record. 
His quarterbacking was one of the out- 
standing features of the 1947 team. He 
was the shiftiest, smoothest, and hardest 
runner on the team. He was feared by 
every Opposing team and defenses were 
planned to stop him. His work on the 
defense was equally outstanding, inter- 
cepting and breaking up many forward 
passes and making many tackles coming 
up from the safety position and also 
quick kicking for long yardage of 55 
yards or more. His smoothness and 
calmness in handling the ball made him 
an outstanding passer. He passed for 
several touchdowns in addition to a 
large percentage of pass completions, 
He never lost his composure and his 
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leadership and good sportsmanship were 
evident at all times. He weighed only 
150 pounds in 1947. 

Other all-time football greats from 
1936 to 1955 were Clyde Nutt of Arkan- 
sas and Ted McBride’of North Carolina, 
ends; Alton Smith of Arkansas and 
Irvin Carlstedt of Illinois, tackles; Vic- 
tor DeCapua of American and Tom 
Cullen of New Jersey, guards; Frank 
Kaiser of Indiana, Franklin Willis of 
Tennessee and Clyde Clark of Okla- 
homa, backs, and Adriano Manieri of 
Mt. Airy, center. 

John Kubis is the most successful 
football coach in the last two decades. 
Since taking over the job as head foot- 
ball mentor at North Carolina in 1951, 
he has put together three unbeaten ag- 
gregations (1952, 1954 and 1955) while 


amassing a remarkable record of 32 vic- 


‘tories, 8 defeats and one tie. His over- 


all 5-year record shows an .800 percent- 
age. 

Paul Kennedy of New York is second 
with a .758 percentage. Since he became 
head football coach at the White Plains 
institution in 1946, his gridsters have 
won 47 games, lost 15 and tied two. 


fim Spink of Illinois is next with a 
5-year record of 32 wins and 11 defeats 
Lewellyn of Virginia is fourth as his 
for a .742 percentage, while T. Carlton 
teams in the last 20 years have won 98 
games, lost 56, and tied 11, a .636 per- 
centage. 

E. Conley Akin of Tennessee is an- 
other highly successful football mentor. 
During his 18-year coaching career his 
elevens have won 70 games, lost 66 and 
tied 8. 

*% 

If school for the deaf football fol- 
lowed the practice of some business 
concerns and gave 25-year pins for men 
with that length of service, there would 
be two shining lapels on the field this 
fall. 


There are two coaches who have 
moved into the second quarter of a cen- 
tury in their careers with the dean of 
them all T. Carlton Lewellyn. 

Lewellyn has been coaching VSD 
football 43 years. 

The other vet in the profession is 
Jake Caskey of Indiana. By the way, 
be sure to read an interesting news- 
paper writeup about his observing his 
25th anniversary as director of athletics 
at the Indiana school for the deaf. 

* 


Since the first game between North 
Carolina and Tennessee in 1903 (Ten- 
nessee winning 51-0), 511 interschool 
for the deaf football games have been 
played. 

A host of interschool for the deaf 
collisions makes the 1956 menu more 
than interesting. Thirty-two such games 
are billed, as follows: 


Sept. 22—North Carolina vs. Florida at 
St. Augustine (tentative) 
Sept. 29—New York vs. N. J. at West Trenton 
Oct. 6—Texas vs. Arkansas at Little Rock 
West Virginia vs. New York at White 
Plains (tentative ) 
Wisconsin vs. Minnesota at Faribault 
New Jersey vs. American at West 
Hartford 
Iowa vs. Illinois at Jacksonville 
Kansas vs. Missouri at Fulton 
Alabama vs. N. C. at Morganton 
Oct. 13—Ohio vs. Kentucky at Danville 
Mt. Airy vs. American at West 
Hartford 
Minnésota vs. Kansas at Olathe 
Alabama vs. Tennessee at Knoxville 
Missouri vs. Illinois at Jacksonville 
Oct. 20—Virginia vs. New Jersey at West 
Trenton 
American vs. W. Virginia at Romney 
Michigan vs. Wisconsin at Delavan 
Kentucky vs. Tennessee at Knoxville 
Kansas vs. Iowa at Council Bluffs 
Alabama vs. Mississippi at Jackson 
Oct. 27—American vs. N. Y. at White Plains 
Wisconsin vs. Illinois at Jacksonville 
Mississippi vs. Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge 
Noy. 3—South Carolina vs. N.C. at Morganton 
-New Jersey vs. Mt. Airy at 
Philadelphia 


Illinois vs. Kansas at Olathe 
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West Virginia vs. Ohio at Columbus 
Nov. 10—So. Carolina ys. Virginia at Staunton 
Arkansas vs. Alabama at Talladega 
West Virginia vs. Mt. Airy at 
Philadelphia 
Ohio vs. Michigan at Flint 
Tennessee vs. North Carolina at 
Morganton 


The Mt. Airy-New Jersey series, the 
26th renewal of which is scheduled No- 
vember 3rd at Philadelphia, Pa., is the 
longest school for the deaf football 
rivalry in the United States. 

The series, which started in 1925, had 
only six interruptions, they were in 1930 
to 1934 and 1943, when the two schools 
failed to meet. Mt. Airy holds the edge 
with 18 wins to New Jersey’s five, while 
two games ended in ties. 

The 24th renewal of the Kansas- 
Missouri series scheduled for October 
6th at Fulton, Mo., is the next longest, 
but oldest school for the deaf gridiron 
rivalry, dating back to 1920. Kansas 
has won 14 times and there have been 
two ties. 

New Jersey has played more inter- 
school for the deaf games than any 
other school. Since 1925 it has played 
68 such contests. 


Illinois is next but has a better record 
than New Jersey. Over the 34-year 
stretch Illinois has a very remarkable 
record of 47 wins, 14 defeats and 6 ties 
for a .771 percentage. It has played 
against Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, Ohio, and Oklahoma. 

Percentage speaking, Alabama has the 
best record. In 33 tangles against Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, Alabama grid 
teams have won 23 games, lost 6 and 
‘tied 4, a .793 percentage. 

Below is the all-time resume of the 
interschool for the deaf football records 
of each school: 


G W BARE 2 Ser 
Alabamar 2200230 33°5 +23 6) aa 57195, 
Wines atte cw aaaley, 7 Koa esa ope my AT 
hexas tees ee 1 Fy fen Be APR Seow 
IVE STATI ete oe 54 Slow a 5140 
North Carolina .......- 85. 294s Our 178206 
To Wat eats eee DAREN KC taal ie ay Maree 6 f38) 
Kansagn ie 56. 35 16 5 .686 
Michigan ...........------- 26 «(14 8 4  .636 
INGWay Ori -eeees rN Taf (ata at \ ones AN at oye: 
Tennessee. ..-....-.--------- 7M HAS eno ahicagd sp is We ad ofl) 
Mirginiai ticcsciccscoh acts 50. 2018 Se 3600 
Arkansas. ‘ss occa. 8Bee b= oven De Ole 
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40 Boys, 40 Athletes 


Jake Caskey is an Inspiring Leader 


Team Remembers 25th Anniversary 
By Jimmie Angelopolous 


(Editor's Note: The writeup below 
was clipped from THE INDIANAPOLIS 
Times for April 29, 1956. 

With a deep bow to our friend, Jake 
Caskey, for the fine work he’s doing for 
sports at the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, we'd like to tell you a bit about 
him. 

When we saw him last at Indianapolis 
last April at the residence of Charles E. 
Whisman, newly elected President of the 
AAAD, we could see the school is indeed 
fortunate to have a man like him. 

At the recent convention of the Indi- 
ana Association of the Deaf Jake was 
also presented with a handsome desk 
set, and needless to say he was very 
proud of it. He has derived a lot of 
satisfaction from working with the deaf 
boys for 25 years. The five national 
schools for the deaf titles ISD has 
amassed in that time are very pleasing 
to him, but the greatest satisfaction was 
in attending the recent IAD gathering 
and seeing the alumni coming back with 
fine families, driving fine cars, and 
holding down good jobs. 

His next step at the school will be to 
try to get his beloved baseball started 
again, golf and tennis. He said any 
school needs the latter two for carrying 
over values after school. 

If the AAAD is to have a section in 
its Hall of Fame policy admitting hear- 
ing persons who have contributed much 
to sports of the deaf, Jake Caskey should 


be one so honored.) 


Jake Caskey almost cried. 

His boys surprised him. 

The Indiana School for the Deaf 
football team received awards last win- 
ter but the Orioles’ football players did 
nor forget their coach, Jacob (Jake) 
Caskey, the Deaf School’s “Mr. Every- 
thing.” 

They presented him with a pen and 
pencil set. 

The man everyone affectionately calls 
“Jake” still had his broken arm in a 
cast. Jake broke his arm during the 
halftime of a cojlege football game he 
was officiating last fall. 

His boys remembered this is Jake’s 
25th anniversary at Deaf School where 
Jake has been more than football, bas- 
ketball, and track coach and athletic 
director. 

Jake has been an inspirational leader. 

No coach in Indiana enjoys more 
popularity among the coaching frater- 
nity. If you don’t like Jake there’s 
something wrong with you. 


He’s respected throughout Hoosier- 
dom for his coaching ability and what 
Jake stands for—honesty, straight-for- 
wardness, sportsmanship, and fair play. 

Jake is so down-to-earth he’s dis- 
arming. 

For one generation, he has guided 
Deaf School athletic fortunes in some 
rugged competition. But you never hear 
Jake whimper or alibi. 

He’s as sound as a government bond. 
If you ever get the blues, just talk to 
Jake. He’ll cheer you up. 

His Deaf School basketball teams 
have to compete in this hammer-and- 
tongs Indianapolis sectional, but what 
does Jake say? 

“We've been down a little in basket- 
ball but someday we'll give ’em all they 
want,” Jake says optimistically. 

Jake will have all five starters back 
next year — Jim Blake, Bob Downing, 
Tim Hession, Hubert Anderson, and 
Bob Loper. Blake was the freshman 
sensation who poured in 414 points in 
19 games to break all Deaf School scor- 
ing records. 

Jake never missed coaching his bas- 
ketball team in 25 years until the recent 
winter. He missed three games because 
he was ill. 

And look at Jake’s Deaf School ath- 
letic program. It’s amazing. 

The high school enrollment is 88 — 
45 girls and 43 boys. 

All except three of the boys partici- 
pate in at least one sport in the entire 
high school. 

Last fall 27 boys played football and 
11 ran cross country. That’s 38 of 43 
boys in school. 

Last winter basketball kept 22 busy 
and wrestling occupied 13. Last spring, 
23 boys competed in track. 

Every student, boy and girl, partici- 
pates in bowling at the school’s four 
bowling alleys. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOME FOR 
THE AGED DEAF 


953 Menlo Ave. * Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Remember the "Home" with do- 
nations! Help to keep our old folks 
happy. There are now two vacan- 
cies. Anyone who is interested 
should write for details to: Mrs. 
Willa K. Dudley at above address. 
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CHIRPIN' ORIOLES — Athletic Director Jake Caskey, now observing his 25th anniversary 
at the Indiana School for the Deaf, is surrounded by some mainstays who'll help things look 
up for ISD in athletics next year. John Imel (left), the only senior, Clarence Young, Tim 
Hession and Jim Blake, freshman ISD star, have a session with Caskey. All four are three- 


sport performers. 


‘On Jake’s coaching staff are Howard 
Broadbent and Leslie Massey, and 
grade school assistants, Gregory Kratz- 
berg and Jim Waggoner. 


Charles Maze, the store manager, has 
driven the Deaf School athletic bus 25 
years. Merle Lowe, the school’s chief 
engineer, has been a timekeeper in bas- 
ketball 22 years. 


“Our boys do okay,” Jake says cheer- 
fully. “We don’t figure we’re at a dis- 
advantage in most of the sports. We 
sometimes have compensating factors. 
Football is a little tougher for us. In 
basketball games, I talk to the boys all 
the time and diagram plays on my clip 


board.” 


“Baseball is the only sport where we 
would have a_ disadvantage,” Jake 
points out. 

“We try to teach our boys to be gentle- 
men,’ Jake adds. “Our graduates do all 
right, too. Many of them get vocational 
jobs.” 

Jake’s achievements at Deaf School 
are innumerable. 

He won the national Deaf School 
basketball championship in 1935 and 
1940, took five Central States tourneys 
in 15 years, and has a record of 55 vic- 
tories and 22 losses against all Deaf 
School competition through the years. 

Indiana School for the Deaf was na- 
tional Deaf School football champion 
in 1945 and 1946 and national Deaf 
School track champion in 1946. 


Jake’s football and track teams have 
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— Photo courtesy of The Indianapolis Times. 


been runnerup five times each in the 
Capital District Conference. 

“Frank Kaiser was our greatest all- 
around athlete,” Jake continues. He 
scored 133 points in the 1946 football 
season. 


Jerry Moers was unanimous AII-City 
fullback in 1949 and was graduated 
from Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D.C. He has a government job now. 


Jake was graduated from Butler in 
1929, where he was a member of But- 
ler’s national collegiate basketball 
champs. He played on the team with 
Oral Hildebrand, Frank White, Maurice 
Hosier, Cleon Reynolds (Shortridge 
H.S. basketball coach), Bill Bugg, and 
Dana Chandler. 


Jake books his own athletic contests 
and is also supervisor of vocational 
training at Deaf School. 


He gets $950 a year from the state 
for athletic equipment but has to rely 
considerably on the Indianapolis sec- 
tional for receipts. 


Deaf School’s finances this year. were 
$2,806.84. That’s $600 more than half 
the gate receipts Attucks received 
($5,000) against Connersville at, Butler 
in one basketball game this year. 


Expenses totaled $1,856.84. The sec- 
tional provided $1,080.74, ticket sales 
for all home games were $656.10, and 
the IHSAA’s annual dividend was $120. 


Deaf School pupils attend athletic 
contests without paying admission. 


Che 
Diamond 
Jubilee 


(75th Year) 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF THE DEAF 


will be held at the 


70th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Headquarters 
Third and Walnut Streets 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
(Our Birthplace) 


* 


August 17, 18, and 
19, 1956 


* 


Sponsored by 


HARRISBURG CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 
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National Association of the Deaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


“NAD Reorganization Depends on Cooperation”, says President 
Fulton Address Stresses Need of Stronger Support 


By B. B. Burnes 


(Paper read by N.A.D. President Burnes at the opening of the Reorganization Conference, Fulton, Missouri, June 12, 1956) 


Mr. Chairman, 

Guests: 

If you were present at the N.A.D. 
convention in Cincinnati last summer 
you probably saw Mr. Peter Graves, 
representative from the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, and now a valued Member of the 
N.A.D. Executive Board, introduce a 
motion that the N.A.D. form a com- 
mittee on reorganization, authorized to 
demolish the existing by-laws com- 
pletely and to compile an entirely new 
set of laws, in hopes of making the 
Association more attractive to the state 
associations, and to the deaf in gen- 
eral. 

The motion passed and it was further 
directed that the presidents of the state 
associations of the deaf, or their repre- 
sentatives, be requested to meet this 
summer with the Reorganization Com- 
mittee to confer on the law revisions 
to be submitted by the Committee, and 
to make still further revisions if they 
deemed them necessary. It was hoped 
that from this meeting would come a 
set of by-laws acceptable to the state 
associations, and this is to be submit- 
ted at the N.A.D. convention in 1957. 

The Committee was selected immedi- 
ately after the motion at Cincinnati was 
adopted. Mr. Charles A. Kepp of Phila- 
delphia was to be chairman and the 
other members were Mr. G. Dewey 
Coats of Missouri and Mr, Ray F. Stallo 
of California, along with the president 
and the secretary-treasurer of the N. 
AUD. 

Before the work of the Committee 
had actually started, Mr. Kepp found 
it necessary to resign from the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Coats was appointed 
chairman. Mr. Raymond T. Grayson of 
Ohio was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the Committee caused by Mr. Kepp’s 
resignation. 

Now the Committee has completed its 
work insofar as possible within the time 
available. Superintendent Lloyd A. 
Harrison of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf generously invited us to have this 
meeting of the Committee and the state 
representatives at the school, and now 
we are ready to begin our deliberations. 

Reorganization is not a new idea. In 
fact, it is so old I am afraid insistence 
on reorganization has become a habit 
among our members. As long as I have 


Representatives, and 
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been in the Association in an official 
capacity, since 1937, there has been talk 
of the need for reorganization. The 
same talk was heard before my time. 
In 1915 the late James W. Howson sub- 
mitted a plan of reorganization, known 
subsequently as “The Howson Plan.” 
In submitting his plan at the San Fran- 
cisco convention, Mr. Howson quoted 
someone who had said previously that, 
“The N.A.D. is sick; it has always been 
sick; it was born sick.” He said that 
conditions could and should be im- 
proved. 

I do not know what became of the 
Howson Plan, but I do know that it did 
not solve the problems of the N.A.D. 
And people continued to clamor for re- 
organization. 

Next came “The Orman: Plan,’ sub- 
mitted in 1940 by Mr. James N. Orman 
as chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee of that era. I do not know what 
became of the Orman Plan, but, like 
the Howson Plan, it did not eliminate 
the ills of the N.A.D. I say this simply 
as a statement of fact, with no inten- 
tion of questioning the validity of either 
of the plans mentioned. 

My experiences with the N.A.D., cov- 
ering a period of 25 years, including a 
term I served on a committee before 
being elected to office, lead me to be- 
lieve that reorganization in itself is not 
the cure for the ills of the Association. 
No matter how we revise the laws, or 
how good we make them, the Associa- 
tion will not have the strength and influ- 
ence it should have unless it has the 
united support of all the deaf. It is 
possible, however, that by revising our 
laws we can make the Association more 
attractive to the state associations and 
their members, and to the deaf in gen- 
eral, and they will then give the Associ- 
ation the support and cooperation it 
must have. If our work at this Con- 
ference has this result, we can feel as- 
sured for all time to come that this 
meeting was the greatest event in all 
the long history of the deaf and their 
activities. 

In my opinion, the need for revisions 
in our laws narrows down to two vitally 
important elements. First, we should 
provide for membership representation 
at our national conventions. Under exist- 
ing conditions, our members do not 
have a vote in the affairs of the Associ- 


ation unless they attend conventions, 
and the deliberations at conventions are 
governed by members from the locality 
in which the convention is held, because 
they constitute the majority present at 
the meetings. We need provisions in 
the laws by which affiliated state associ- 
ations and their members will have a 
voice in the deliberations. This can 
probably be effected by establishing a 
delegate system providing for official 
delegates from state associations with 
voting power in proportion to the num- 
ber of members of their respective asso- 
ciations. The Reorganization Commit- 
tee has outlined such provisions, which 
will be submitted for your considera- 
tion. 

In connection with state association 
representation, you will observe that the 
Committee has offered one suggestion 
which would give the state associations 
even more power in conventions than 
members at large will have. This is a 
bicameral system, which means two 
legislative groups similar to that of our 
national Government in its Senate and 
its House of Representatives, and like 
that maintained by most of our state 
governments. These two governing 
bodies would be the members at large 
in one group and state association dele- 
gates and N.A.D. officials in the other 
group. The latter group would have 
final authority over major legislative 
measures presented at conventions and 
elections of officers. From my _ corre- 
spondence with numerous persons inter- 
ested in revision of our laws, I believe 
the bicameral system has widespread 
appeal, and it merits your careful con- 
sideration when the time comes to dis- 
cuss it at our meetings. 

The second vital need is assurance of 
financial stability, based upon a definite, 
predictable income, which would en- 
able the Association to prepare an an- 
nual budget which would be workable. 
If we are going to have a national or- 
ganization doing effective work, we 
must have means of financing its work, 
and assurance of financial stability 
should be the responsibility of the state 
associations. This is of such great im- 
portance that I am going into some de- 
tail in describing the financial needs 
of the Association. 

During the last five years the N.A.D. 
has developed into “big business.” It is 
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Some of the delegates take time out from one of the Fulton sessions to pose for the cameraman. 


now at the stage where there is no limit 
to the things it can accomplish for the 
good of the deaf if it has adequate fi- 
nancial support. However, the support 
it receives from the deaf as a whole has 
not kept pace with its growth in other 
directions and it is woefully handicap- 
ped because of insufficient funds and 
indifference on the part of our people. 
Many of our leaders are equally guilty 
of the same indifference. The failure 
of the deaf as a whole, and their lead- 
ers, to cooperate in maintaining their 
national organization is a shame and a 
disgrace. I shall digress for a moment 
and point out two recent examples of 
this indifference. During the past year 
we have been organizing an occupational 
survey among the deaf. I wrote to the 
presidents of all our state associations 
asking them to help organize the survey 
in their own states. Some responded 
immediately, promising their full co- 
operation, but theré are others who still 
have not replied, even though we have 
sent them two or three letters from the 


N.A.D. office. 


On the other hand, I also wrote to 
ministers and church workers, asking 
them to help if necessary, so that we 
might make every possible effort to 
contact every deaf person. The response 
from these church people was wonder- 
ful. Our office was swamped with let- 
ters from them, revealing great enthusi- 
asm. Why is it that the deaf themselves 
cannot display the same enthusiasm for 
measures which are for their own good 
and which can be handled by them- 
selves ? 

As another illustration, the N.A.D. 
has been working for several years to 
combat the spread of day classes. If 
the movement for establishment of these 
classes continues to grow as it has been 
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growing, it will completely destroy our 
educational system. Instead of educated, 
responsible citizens, the deaf will be 
relegated to illiterate nomads, without 
even a means of communication. We 
have warned the local associations re- 
peatedly and we have offered. to help 
them avoid day class legislation in their 
own states, but in only a few states have 
the leaders made a single effort to com- 
bat such legislation. As a result of this 
indifference, day classes have been es- 
tablished in a great many states, and we 
are seeing more and more deaf young 
people from these classes who are prac- 
tically helpless. 

Now permit me to return to the de- 
scription of the financial needs of the 
N.A.D. The Home Office of the Associ- 
ation now has two full-time employees 
——the office manager and a clerical 
assistant. As the official in charge of the 
office, I am a part-time employee, and 
we employ other part-time clerical as- 
sistants as funds permit. I spend an 
average of four to six hours a day on 
Association business, partly at the of- 
fice and partly at my home at night. 


To operate the office as presently con- 
ducted, the following expenditures are 


necessary : 
Salaries: 
Office Manager, $300.00 per 
month; Clerical assistant, 
$200.00 per month; — part- 
time help, $90.00 per 
month; president and secy-- 
treas., $100.00 each per 
WOVE ako ae eee iees $9,400.00 
OMGE Tent ke ea 1,080.00 
Printing and stationery .... 1,400.00 
Ofte’ supplies 2203-22. 1,000.00 
Postage oun ean 900.00 
Telephone and telegrams .... 180.00 
Tnsihance 6. ae 66.00 


This amounts to a total annual expendi- 
ture of $14,026.00. Bear in mind that 
these figures represent the barest essen- 
tials. They do not include expenses for 
promotional work, publicity projects, 
or maintenance of office equipment. The 
money to meet these expenses is raised 
almost entirely by our own efforts, by 
sending our oflicers and Board members 
to conventions, by promoting rallies, and 
by appeals through the mail. In fact, 
our office staff is forced to spend so 
much time on fund-raising efforts, it is 
not able to accomplish all the work it 
should be doing in promoting the inter- 
ests of the deaf. The office should not 
be burdened with this responsibility. It 
should be the responsibility of our state 
associations and their members to see 
that the Association receives adequate 
financial support. 

The figures I have quoted represent 
the absolute minimum essentials at the 
present time. They do not indicate the 
amount the Association must have in 
order to give effective performance. 
Now I am going to tell you what the 
Association needs in order to maintain 
a home office properly and work ef- 
fectively for the good of all the deaf: 


Rent (approximately $120 


Per Mon) cage $ 1,440.00 
Printing and stationery .... 1,400.00 
Office supplies: -..-......2.....3. 1,000.00 
POSTAGE cra Dede es seek 1,000.00 
Printing (pamphlets and : 
PUDICIY). eee ee 2,000.00 
Public relations services -... 2,500.00 
Salaries: 
2 full-time officials -........... 14,000.00 
Office manager .............-.... 4,200.00 
2 clerical assistants -....-------- 6,000.00 


Total annual expenses ..$33,540.00 
With an income of approximately 
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$35,000.00 per year your National As- 
sociation would be out of the amateur 
class and in position to work for the 
deaf as it should be working. It would 
assume power and influence, and it 
would become the recognized authority 
on the deaf of the land. This may look 
like a huge amount of money, but it is 
still probably less than the annual ex- 
penditures of any other national organi- 
zation. It is what the N.A.D. has a 
just right to expect of the deaf. 

Can the deaf support its national as- 
sociation to the extent of $35,000.00 
per year? They certainly can. Each 
year you see our people spend ap- 
proximately $25,000 on _ basketball 
tournaments, and probably as much or 
more on bowling tournaments. They 
spend that much on national conven- 
tions of the N.A.D. and the N.F.S.D. 
There are approximately thirty state 
associations of the deaf in the United 
States. Assuming that they average 200 
members each, annual dues of five dol- 
lars per member would mean $30,000 
per year. Where is the deaf person who 
cannot afford five dollars per year for 
his own protection ? 

The figure I have given as the aver- 
age number of members of state asso- 
ciations is considerably lower than it 
should be. Everyone knows there are 
more than 6000 deaf adults in the 
United States. There are at least 60,000. 
The state associations should maintain 
a continuous campaign for members 
and have all these 60,000 on their rolls. 
Then a per capita tax of only fifty cents 
per person would be almost sufficient 
to support the national Association. 

The weakness of the N.A.D. is not so 
much in its laws as in the fact that it 
does not have the support of the deaf. 
If you can devise means at this meeting 
by which the interest of the deaf can 
be aroused, and if you will go home to 
your own associations and induce them 
to carry out their own responsibilities 
to the N.A.D., you will have cured the 
Association of all its ills; and those of 
us who are working to keep the Associ- 
ation going hope for and expect that 
kind of cooperation from you. 


In closing, I wish to commend the 
efforts of our Reorganization Commit- 
tee. My work with Chairman Dewey 
Coats during the past year has been a 
pleasure and an inspiration. I have 
never worked with a committee chair- 
man who has been so prompt in an- 
swering communications or so consci- 
entious and diligent in attending to the 
many details of the work at hand. We 
owe Mr. Coats and the members of his 
Committee a special vote of thanks for 
the work they have done in laying the 
ground work for this meeting. 


I wish also to express my appreci- 
ation of the cooperation of your associ- 
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ations in sending you to this meeting 
as representatives. I hope each of you 
will feel free to express your views on 
any phase of our discussions, and I 
hope that all together we can assemble 
measures which will result in a greater 


N.A.D. 


Fulton Conference Recommends 
Bicameral System, State Mem- 
bership on Per Capita Basis 

A brief report on the N.A.D. Re- 


organization Conference held at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, 
Missouri, was published in the Editorial 
columns of this publication last month. 
Below are the complete minutes of the 
meetings, prepared by Ray F. Stallo, 
secretary of the Conference. 

The Reorganization Committee will 
now assume the task of re-writing the 
N.A.D. By-laws to conform to the de- 
cisions made at Fulton. The new laws 
then will be submitted to the members 
at the convention in St. Louis in July, 
1957, after which, with revisions and 
changes which may be made at the con- 
vention, they will become the new laws 
of the Association. Effort will be made 
to have the laws written in time to pub- 
lish them in THE SILENT WorKER be- 
fore convention time.—Ed. 


The Conference of Representatives of 
State Associations of the Deaf and the 
NAD Reorganization Committee opened 
at the Missouri School for the Deaf at 
9:00 a.m. on June 12, 1956. 

Mr. G. Dewey Coats, Chairman of 
the Reorganization Committee, and also 
Chairman of the Conference, delivered 
a short greeting to the members of the 
assembly. 

Mr. Max Mossel, Chairman of the 
local committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, briefly outlined the plans for our 
entertainment. 


A formal address of welcome was 
delivered by Mr. Lloyd A. Harrison. 
Superintendent of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf and our host. 


A response to Mr. Harrison’s address 
was made by Mr. Robert M. Greenmun 
of Florida, Secretary-Treasurer of the 


NAD. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by the President of the NAD, Colonal 
Doctor Byron B. Burnes. Dr. Burnes 
outlined the reason for the conference 
and what it was hoped to accomplish. 

The following categories were dis- 
cussed: 

Name of the Organization. It was sug- 
gested that it might be wise to change 
the name of the organization to indicate 
it is a federation of organizations. The 
matter was discussed by the following 
persons: Foltz, Allen, Jess Smith, 
Greenmun, Kannapell, Graves, Garret- 


son and Heacock. It was the sense of 
the meeting that the name “National 
Association of the Deaf” be retained 
with the sub-title “A Federation of 
American and Canadian Organizations 
of the Deaf.” 

Preamble. It was suggested that our 
new Constitution and By-Laws should 
have a preamble and one has been pre- 
pared. It stated the objectives and char- 
acter of the organization. 


Dr. Burnes stated that he had indi- 
cated in the preamble that matters. of 
an individual nature would be handled 
by the state associations and that the 
national association would expect to 
concern itself only with larger prob- 
lems. It was pointed out that many of 
the things mentioned in the preamble 
could be affected by decisions taken on 
other matters later and that it might 
be wise to postpone consideration until 
such action had been made. The sense 
of the meeting was that the idea of a 
preamble was approved but the text 
of it would not be developed until all 
matters which might have a bearing on 
it had been resolved. 


Membership. In the matter of what the 
membership of the NAD should consist 
it was suggested that we could choose 
between individual membership or limit 
membership to State Organizations or 
open membership to all organizations of 
the deaf. Discussion was carried on by 
the following persons: Coats, Garret- 
son, Andrewjeski, Burnes, Smith, Far- 
quhar, Kannapell, Heacock, Propp, 
Greenmun, Allen, and Massev. It was 
the sense of the conference that mem- 
bership should consist of: (1) Cooperat- 
ing State Associations, (2) Active or 
Regular members, (3) Honorary mem- 
bers, (4) Associate members, (5) Con- 
tributine members and Benefactor, Pa- 
tron, Sustaining and Individual Con- 
tributor classifications. The conference 
felt that the matter of dues in each mem- 
bership category should be left in abey- 
ance for the time being. 


At this point Mr. Robert Heacock 
read a letter from the Empire State As- 
sociation which contained the following 
suggestion: 


“Any State Association may _ be- 
come a member association by reso- 
lution of the State Association in 
convention and by paving to the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf Secre- 
tary-Treasurer one dollar NAD dues 
of each state member. Each State As- 
sociation shall be entitled to one vote 
for each member. Representatives 
from the State Associations shall have 
power of proxy for those members of 
their associations not attending the 
convention.” 

No action was taken on the proposal. 
it being considered that the matter had 
already been resolved. 
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It was suggested that the NAD should 
have a membership classification for 
those who might wish to contribute funds 
to the NAD but had no desire to become 
full-fledged members or who were in- 
eligible for membership. It was the 
sense of the conference that we should 
have such a classification which would 
be known as Sponsor classiflcation. 
Functions of State Associations. Various 
duties and privileges for the State As- 
sociations were suggested. Discussion 
was carried on by Propp, Burnes, Green- 
mun, Allen, Massey, Coats, Grifling, 
Garretson, and Foltz. It was the sense 
of the meeting that State Cooperating 
Associations have the right to repre- 
sentation at national conventions, be 
permitted to raise the per capita tax 
due the NAD in any manner which they 
may see fit; and that this tax should 
equal two dollars per year per member. 

At this point Chairman Coats asked 
each state representative to inform the 
conference what he thought of the 
chances of persuading his association to 
include the two dollar fee in their own 
membership fees. 

Mr. Griffing asked that the conference 
agree to a two dollar admission at the 
“Amateur Night” entertainment for 
benefit of the NAD. It was agreed. 

Wednesday, June 13th Sessions 

The arrival of the Delegate from 
Florida, Mr. J. Todd Hicks, and Mrs. 
Hicks, was noted and they were intro- 
duced to the conference. 

Conventions. Dr. Burnes explained his 

views in connection with national con- 

ventions. He stated that a bicameral ar- 
rangement seemed to be the best plan. 

Discussion was carried out by Smith, 

Garretson, Graves, Allen, Propp, Hea- 

cock, Massey and Andrewjeski. 

It was the sense of the conference 
that the following provisions be made 
for the conduct of conventions. 

1. Conventions to meet on alternate 
years beginning in 1957. Suggestion 
made that State Associations meet 
on the years in between. 


2. Conventions to be composed of two 
sections (bicameral). 

1.A General Assembly composed of 
all members registered at the con- 
vention. This will meet initially to 
receive reports and make recom- 
mendations. 


2. A Council of Representatives com- 
posed of elected representatives of 
cooperating member organizations 
and the President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Secretary-Treasurer. 
will meet last for business sessions 
and election of officers. 

3. Members who are not representa- 
tives may attend meetings of the 
Council of Representatives but they 
must be seated apart and may not 
participate. 
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4. No convention to be held in States 
not represented by cooperative 
membership in the organization. 

Voting Power. The matter of voting 
powers was discussed by Heacock, Mas- 
sey, Griffing, Burnes, Farquhar, Deer, 
Greenmun, Graves, Garretson, Smith, 
and Hawkins. It was the sense of the 
conference that Cooperating member 
Associations be given voting powers 
proportionate to their membership but 
limited to not more than three repre- 
sentatives, and that. each representative 
have one vote. 

Executive Board. It was suggested that 
the present Board of Directors of the 
NAD become the “Executive Board.” 
The matter was discussed by Smith, 
Propp, Andrewjeski, Burnes, Massey, 
Heacock, Garretson, Allen, Lee, Kanna- 
pell, and Coats. It was the sense of the 
conference that the Executive Board 
consist of the four officers and six mem- 
bers to serve six years. The terms in 
office to be arranged so that two mem- 
bers will be elected each two years and 
that there will be four holdover mem- 
bers on the Board. 

Officers. Suggestion was made that 
we have but one vice-president. Discus- 
sion was carried out by Allen,.Lee, Kan- 
napell, Garretson. Sense of the confer- 
ence was to retain the same list of of- 
ficers the NAD has at present. 
Compensation. The matter of com- 
pensating officers and Board members 
was considered to be a decision of the 
Council of Representatives. 

Qualifications for Office. It was the 
sense of the conference that a candidate 
for office must have been a member of 
the NAD in good standing for at least 
two years immediately prior to the elec- 
tion. 

Contract for Conventions. The matter 
of a formal contract between the NAD 
and the local committee in charge of 
conventions was introduced. Discussion 


‘was carried out by Farquhar, Leroy 


Duning, and Greenmun. The sense of the 
conference was that no provision for 
such contracts need be in the laws. 


Silent Worker. Dr. Burnes gave the 
conference some information about the 
difficulties faced by the Smrent WorKER. 
The matter was discussed by Propp, 
Burnes, Lee, Greenmun, Stallo, Farqu- 
har, Smith, Foltz, and Garretson. It was 
the sense of the conference that the 
StLENtT WorKER be sent only to paid 
subscribers and to members paying $12 
or more a year in dues. 

Thursday, June 14th Session 
Sections or Standing Committees. Chair- 
man Coats explained that by “Sections” 
was meant subordinate bodies within 
the NAD with their own officers and 
meetings and that “committees” meant 
groups chosen by the president for a 
specific purpose. } 


Discussion of this matter was carried 
out by Dr. Burnes, Smith, Allen, Graves, 
Leroy Duning, Farquhar, Graves. Sense 
of the conference was that the matter 
be referred back to the Reorganization 
Committee with the suggestion it be 
considered in the permissive sense 
rather than in the compulsory sense. 
Amendments. The matter of amending 
the constitution and by-laws was con- 
sidered and discussed by Allen, Kanna- 
pell, Burnes, Propp, and Graves. Mr. 
Allen presented his version of a section 
of amendments. This version was 
adopted as the sense of the conference 
and reads as follows: 

“These By-Laws may be amended 
at any regular convention of the As- 
sociation by a two-thirds vote of the 
Council of Representatives, Such pro- 
posed amendment shall be submitted 
in writing, read and seconded at least 
one day before vote is taken. Debate 
on such amendments to be permissive 
in the General Assembly. 

The preamble, which had been de- 
ferred from an earlier session, was 
adopted as originally offered. 


Ray F. Staxxo, Secretary 
Conference on Reorganization 


Fulton Highlights 
By Marfa 


BBB trying to keep calm, cool, and 
collected in spite of the hot weather 
and heated arguments which sprang up 
at some of the meetings when the dele- 
gates began to act like Missouri Mules. 

Supt. Harrison looking after every- 
one’s comfort, even to the extent of hav- 
ing an extra giant window fan put in 
the Snack Bar where the meetings were 
held. 

Stallo without his beard, but still 
recognizable. 

Delegate Graves of Pittsburgh seeing 
that no one went thirsty. 

Kanny of Kentucky upholding the 
prestige of his native state with his per- 
petual “chaw” of tobacco. 

Chubby Bob Greenmun peering 
through dark glasses on account of 
having broken his regular ones. 

Dewey Deer of Washington State 
sporting brilliant pink slacks which he 
bought without consulting Esther. 

Chairman Coats trying to be every- 
where at once, and almost managing to 
do so. 

Leslie Massey of Indiana and _ his 
bright red top. 

Brigham, Atkins, and Simonds, three 
Musketeers from Canada. 

Max Mossel of Fulton inventing some 
clever new signs. 

The reception at Supt. and Mrs. Har- 
risons, where there were two big air- 
conditioned parlors and everybody in- 
sisting on crowding into one parlor at 
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a time, putting the air-conditioner out 
of commission. 

The afternoon tea at Mrs. Farquhar’s 
in honor of the visiting ladies, and 
Farry, being at loose ends, trying to 
crash the party. 

Our pleasant visit at the Shipmans 
and learning the news of their son 
Eldon’s transfer to the West Virginia 
school as principal. 

The beauteous Mrs. Baldridge enter- 
taining the visiting ladies at Canasta in 
her lovely apartment. 

Meeting Mrs. Lee of Iowa. 

Mrs. Heacock of Buffalo running 
downtown for a glass of iced tea every 
time she got thirsty. 

Mrs. Graves of Pittsburgh buying a 
new cotton dress in Fulton because cot- 
ton is cooler in Missouri weather. 

Miss Wolpert of Colorado having to 
repeat her name over and over to Lil 
of Akron and Marfa because they 
couldn’t remember how to spell it. 

Jess Smith of Tennessee trying to 
round up a bridge foursome. 

Lila Mossel and her beautiful plati- 
num hair. 

Fern Foltz drawling “Wha-a-at?” 
when she dreamily forgot to pay atten- 
tion to the conversation. 

Mrs. Ted Griffing and Marfa discuss- 
ing the possibility of being remotely 
related, owing to the fact that both are 
descendants of the Daniel Boone family. 

Folly Foltz trying to find a cool place. 

Ted Griffing without his melting pot. 
(Twas too hot anyway.) 

The night of Amateur Theatricals 
where inhibitions were forgotten or mis- 
placed. Some very clever skits were 
put on, especially by the Farquhars, Le- 
roy Duning, and Kanny. In fact, ALL 
were very good and tickled our risibili- 
ties. 

“Shiek” Garretson’s flashing smile. 

The blistered elbows, especially Lil’s, 
acquired from leaning on tables at the 
meetings. 

Brooks and Ann Monaghan of Mem- 
phis bobbing up at the last minute, but 
in plenty of time to have fun. 

Hardworking Gordon Allen of Minn.., 
taking his job very seriously. 

Polly Hicks’ beautiful and graceful 
rendition of “America” in signs at the 
banquet: 

Marfa Smith being seated between 
two J. M. Smiths at the banquet, and 
being kidded unmercifully about it. They 
were Jess and James Smith. 

Miss Hale, the matron of the Mis- 
souri school, and her staff working hard 
to see that everyone got enough food 
and was comfortable. We'll say that 
everything was perfect, and we actually 
gained five pounds after our four-day 
stay! There’s no finer group of people 
than those at the Missouri school, from 
Supt. Harrison down. 
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Financial Statement 
(June, 1955 - June, 1956) 


July 9, 1956 
National Association of the Deaf 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Attention: Officers and Members 
Gentlemen: 

Submitted herewith are a Statement 
of Receipts and Disbursements and a 
Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1956. Al- 
so, are submitted some explanatory foot- 
notes which will serve to further clarify 
the figures shown on the Balance Sheet. 

These statements reflect the financial 
activity of the National Association of 
the Deaf for the period beginning June 
1, 1955 through June 30, 1956. 

No report on Invested Funds is sub- 


mitted herewith for publication, al- 
though the amounts shown on the Bal- 
ance Sheet as in the hands of the trustee 
were reconciled to a report submitted 
directly to your auditor by the trustee. 
On the basis of the transactions re- 

ported to the auditor by your treasurer, 
Mr. R. M. Greenmun, and the state- 
ments submitted by The City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Columbus, 
and The City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, the auditor certi- 
fies that the enclosed statements correct- 
ly reflect the financial transactions for 
the 13-month period June 1, 1955 thru 
June 30, 1956. 

Very truly yours, 

D. W. Wilson, Jr. 

Auditor 
DWWJr/dhe 


Balance Sheet — June 30, 1956 


ASSETS 


Current Assets 


City Nat. Bank & Trust Co., Columbus, Ohio..18,098.95 
City Nat. Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. .... 2,594.71 


Petty Cash 


Total Cash in Banks or on Hand 


Trivestments: tee ak et 


Total Current Assets -.--..........-.---. 


Fixed Assets 


Office Furniture and Equipment -... 


Other Assets 


Prepaid Expenses 
Advances to SILENT WORKER 


Total Other Assets 


WGTAE PABRORS jC jt arp Pe yee AGN et 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable 


Accrued Federal Income Taxes Withheld .... 


Total Current Liabilities 
Other Liabilities 


Special Project Grant—Occupational Survey 


Total Liabilities 


CAPITAL OR NET WORTH 
Invested Surplus — 5/31/55 


Appreciation — 6/1/5 thru 6/30/56 


Invested Surplus — 6/30/56 
Operating Surplus — 5/31/55 


Excess of Receipts over Expenditures 


Total Operating Surplus 


Total Capital 


Total Liabilities and Capital -................. 


ee 250.00 
ace ae 20,943.66 
a ats 35,508.42 
eee 56,452.08 
MoE es 3,502.19 
re vee 90.00 
Comin 3,277.99 
of acta 3,367.99 
i ies 63,322.26 
peo 288.68 
142.50 
pone 431.18 
16,563.87 
ese 16,995.05 
Sane ay 35,809.92 
ewer 3,148.51 
piel 38,958.43 
a ee 1,553.76 
wae 5,815.02 
Acer 7,368.78 
ee 46,327.21 
Mec 63,322.26 


N.B. — See attached footnotes for further clarification. 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Balance 
Sheet 


1. The National Association of the Deaf 
has been awarded a “Special Project Grant” 
for the purposes of an Occupational Survey. 
The total funds granted by The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was $17.- 
200.00. The National Association of the Deaf 
is required to contribute $8,100.00 either in 
the form of cash or services. This Occupa- 
tional Survey began as of April 1, 1956. 

he grant from the Federal Government 
of $17,200.00 was deposited in the General 
Cash Fund which is shown on the Balance 
Sheet under the caption “City National Bank 
& Trust Company of Columbus, Ohio.” 

Some of this grant has been used in the 
interests of the survey as an analysis of the 
General Cash Fund below will show. 

The amount shown as on deposit in our 
Columbus bank is $18,098.95. This is com- 
posed of $1,535.08 which are Funds of the 
National Association of the Deaf and $16.- 
563.87 which represents the unexpended bhal- 
ance of the “Special Project Grant.” 

The accounting regulations prescribed by 
the Government are being followed in account- 
ing for this grant. Certain expenses are to be 
charged against the grant and certain other 
services’ and expenditures are to be credited 
to the Association’s credit. To date, $636.13 
of the Government’s cash grant has been ex- 
pended, leaving an unexpended balance of 


$16,563.87 which is included in the General 


Cash Fund. The Association has contributed 
$1,749.99 toward the project which is entirely 
composed of services. 

2. The figures shown under the caption 
“Investments” (35,508.42) represent the mar- 
ket value of the securities owned by the Asso- 
ciation and held in trust by The City National 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, Ill. 

In the past, statements submitted by your 
auditor have reflected the appreciation in 
value of these securities. No appreciation was 
taken into consideration on the present state- 
ment. A report showing the status of the 
investments was submitted as of December 
31, 1955, and presumably will be submitted 
again at the end of the current year and also 
as of June 30, 1957. © 

Your auditor, however, is of the opinion 
that such appreciation of securities should 
not be entered into the books by reason of 
the fact that such increase in value is not to 
be recorded until actually realized. In other 
words, sound accounting principles dictate 
that securities should be carried at cost price. 
Discussions regarding this point will be taken 
up by your auditor with your officers in the 
near future. 

Dividends to the amount of $961.45 and 
interest in the amount of $278.11 have been 
returned to the Association. This totals $1.- 
239.56 received in the thirteen months covered 
by this statement. This would indicate that 
a return of approximately 5% is being realized 
from these securities and speaks well of the 
good judgment of the trustees. 


Statement of Income and Disbursements 


June 1, 1955 thru June 30, 1956 


Income 
Annual Memberships 


Affiliation Fees 
Dollar-a-Month Club 


Dividends Received ............2......-222----- 


Interest Earned and Received 


Sale of Literature, Pamphlets, Etc. .. 


Discounts Earned 


Total Receipts +. i0+..22--000.43 


Disbursements. 
; Officers’ Traveling Expenses 
Office Salaries 
Extra Office Help 
N.A.D. Convention Expense 
Professional Services 
Printing 
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Officers’ Salaries 
N.A.D. Promotion Expense 
Freight & Expressage 


Tnsurance: Bonds) siisccocnieisecsacctiuuclecs 


Dues and Subscriptions 


Repairs & Maintenance—Office Equipment .....-................ 


Miscellaneous Office Expense 


Total Expenditures .............. 


Excess of Receipts over Expenditures 
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Lifes Memberships inc cctatie tau. 


COTTE EU DUTT OIAG tose clas te ducaoniefolacesvied, Sucnen, 


Telephone & Telegrams ...............-...- 


1,008.00 


el aed et ines eT 2,414.80 
ponciaics Sate ieee seats 13,900.28 


22,968.09 


4.40 
4.26.07 


17,153.07 


5,815.02 


Report from the Home Office 


Pledges: $28,769.73 
Life Members: 3,510 


Contributions During the Month 
of June, 1956 


Vises: Winona Alter fee ee $ 10.00 
Mr, & Mrs. Estel N. Barry ............--..---- 100.00 
Mii Pal Berne: coos oes ers les ee 10.00 
Doped chy HONS cc eee eae ee eee 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Brewer, Jr. .............-.- 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Norman S. Brown ............-- 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Earl Buelteman .................- 20.00 
Miss Gloria Burnette -......22....2-.-.0.0....- 20.00 
Morris: Gamphell a Re oka: 10.00 
Alberto tGs aCarls0n) Ges gre eek eet 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward C. Carney. .............. 10.00 


Mr. & Mrs. Walter G. Chase ...........:...... 100.00 


Stanley Mey Wavisc ec ee et eearteees 20.00 
Thomas Eugene Davis .........-.-..-.--s-e0---+ 5.00 
UyeVev ot UeYe bay eb gpm tnastel tte sa rat aa 4.00 
Mr, & Mrs. Frank Dezelan .......-.....-:.-.--- 20.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth Downing .............. 20.00 
Weldon BSW outs cocina ciate 10.00 
Migs: Amys HOWLer: iusccvicccccchusscercaeetenc 1.00 
Miss Billie R. Fulkerson .........2......-.2.0-0+. 2.00 
Mrs Opal. Ei. Bulmer s:c0 teacccccte eel ak 2.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson............ 20.00 
ClydenGrahanny . iisccee ie seis nate 20.00 
Georgetta Grayhill: -..c2:.0.4 cco 3.00 


Dey MOUs i ASTOSS iscsi ercecmeeasespe. oes Sues 100.00 


Mr. & Mrs. Carl Helmer Hagel ............ 10.00 
Mrs. Raymond Halbach <......002..-cocc-coscen 10.00 
Mis)! five: Hicks. ese eee ee ee 5.00 
William Hinkley sc ei 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Norman M. Hollrah ............ 20.00 
Midgar’ Hughes: oon oe a 20.00 
| POY OVS ol SN Bik @ Vc) yc eee eee al Se OI AEDS 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Lebert E. Jones .............----- 10.00 
Theodore By kellner ieee oer 20.00 
Richard Kennedy. ........-....-.+-.+---- ss 20.00 
George:My Kessler 22k sete eet ee 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Gregory F. Kratzberg ........ 20.00 
HarolasG@. arsenic: vec eee eee 10.00 
MrstaPantien see scot ete ea Sap 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Nicholas C. Lefors.......-.-.--.-- 2.00 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Dan Long -2.0c2.--0.-.c0... 5.00 
Carle arcade tte eho baer oe aes 25.00 
Leslie Jason Massey. .....-.-s--.--:c-cssc-ecesese 20.00 
MiaroViernitt Metz, 2h ic ond on diteteccepenceanee 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph S. Miller ...............--- 5.00 
Toe BAL IMA eee ar 10.00 
RO bere SE, PUD TON sais tee eke eet \cemocte 10.00 
Tawrence Ne witan close cesta sacra 5.00 
homage NiChOls stesso ete. Alene re 20.00 
William wb und ys re cicasatecte-opectece aoe 20.00 
August Querengasser -.......-..-:-ecsssseemsenees 2.00 
Mrs: Dorothy Reese -itciceciak. Wocsseoscuuexe 5.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Earl Rensberger ................-. 20.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas FE. Short ...............--- 10.00 
Samieli. Sanderson somes cee ces 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Isadore Shanefield .............- 10.00 
Mariani Sinithscscuck nee eee anes 5.00 
Mrs. L. Josephine Stevick .............:.----- 5.00 
Pals Wis SLO WARE) scotia iy ecnescorete ie ee 10.00 
Miers; EnierlletStro iid sce Gare keen 10.00 
Thee ROY.” PURTeY de cevcskavcseese epcss eacees eee 10.00 
Mr, cers) Ge'B. Walker 2222, 5.00 
Russell Wart. lain cater oer 10.00 
Mr. & Mrs. Geo, Gerard Watson .......... 10.00 
Jamesiihi” Wiegand ores ake cee nee 10.00 
Mire) Hhya Mis Wilson iateec.tetetoroane 3. cece cae 10.00 


New Century Club Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Estel N. Barry 
Utica Civic Assn. of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Indiana Association of the Deaf 
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CLUB DIRECTORY x 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
144 E. Exchange Street 
Akron 4, Ohio 


Akron, Crossroads of the Deaf 
Lilly Gwin Andrewjeski, Sec’y. 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
331, Aubum Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


en Thurs. and Fri. evenings and all da 
oF Sat., Sun., and holldae : 


Annual ABAD Basketball 
ourney 1959 


Host to 15th 
T 
CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
70 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Visitors Always Welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
E. 25th and Payne Ave. 
Ist and 3rd Friday evenings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Services Every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
138!/, East Spring Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Open Wed., Fri., and Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Alice M. Uren, Secretary 


The GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, Inc. 
$27 E. Eighth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Open Wed., Thurs., and Fri. evenings 
All Day Sat., Sun., and holidays 
Mrs. Lucy Huddleston, Secretary 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 
Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 


4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Wallace Hall, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1071/, West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Open Every Weekend 
John C. Dolph, Secretary 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 
For information write Clinton K. Weias, Secy. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 

et tnt RAI Every Second Sunday 
Big Ries Wa eases Every Wednesday Evening 
Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/, Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday aftemmoon and evenings 


Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
eal Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
121 S. 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Club Rooms Open Daily 
Visitors Welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
266 E. South Street 


North Long Beach 5, Calif. 


Open Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. and 


Sunday 1 to 6 p.m. 
Address all communications to 


Mrs. Geraldine Fail. Secy. 
344 Janice Street 
North Long Beach 5, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D, 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32181/. So. Main Street 


Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 


440 Miriam Way, Route 1, Colton, Calif, 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


418 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Wed.,, Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 


Open every evening 
Miss Mary Ross, Secretary 


ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Clementine Weisenstein, Rec. Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 


(Aifiliated with the NAD) 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Mrs. Ava M. Morrison, Secy. 
2354 E. Fillmore St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


PORTSMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
824 Chillicothe Street 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Larry Cook. President 
Cecil Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer 
Open 8:00 p.m. every Saturday. Rear entrance 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
538 Franklin Street, Reading, Penna. 


R. Fisher, Pres. A. Wysocki, Vice-Pres. 
Open Mon., Wed., Fri. evenings 


Sat. and Sun. 12 noon till closing time 
Closed Tues. and Thurs. 


RICHMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 W. Broad Street (upstairs) 


Richmond, Virginia 
Open every Saturday and Sunday at 4 p.m. 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
21114 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 


Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State”’ 


Lawrence Heagle, Pres. 
Martha L. Cieslak, Secy. 


SACRAMENTO SILENT CLUB 
Turn Verein Hall, “‘J’’ at 34th Streets 
Sacramento, California 


Third Saturday evening each month 
Betty Whisenant, Sec’y. 
1035 Olivera Way, No. Sacramento, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Inc. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Visitors Welcome 


Mrs. Louise Chavis, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, Inc. 
1700 Fleet Street, Baltimore 31, Maryland 
Open on Wed., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. 
Visitors are Very Welcome 


SISTERHOOD OF THE 
HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
171 West 85th Street, New York City 
Open Wednesday evenings—Visitors Welcome 
Bella Peters, Pres. Anna Plapinger, Secy. 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
2839-A Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Sun., Wed., Fri., Sat. 
Visitors Welcome 
Edward C. Carney, Secretary 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1108!/, Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Friday evenings, 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 7lst Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
E. Mulfeld. Pres, A. Barr, Secy. 
WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/, W. Douglas (1.0.0.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves. each Month 


Visitors Welcome 
Floyd Ellinger, Pres. 
Mrs. Pauline Nyquist, Secy. 
Elizabeth Ellinger, Treas. 

THE WOMEN’S CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Hotel Claridge — 44th and Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Social and Meeting at 3:00 p.m., third Sunday 

of each Month — Visitors welcome 


YOUNGSTOWN SILENT CLUB 
511 Market Street 
Youngstown 2, Ohio 


FOREIGN 


CLUB SILENTE DE MEXICO 


Ave. Insurgentes 360-103, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Open Tuesday to Sunday, from 8 p.m. on 
Visitors Most Welcome 


